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HARRIET  MURAV  (Davis,  CA.  USA) 


LEGAL  FICTION  IN 
DOSTOEVSKY’S  DIARY  OF  A WRITER 


“...  narralive  in  general,  from  the  folktale  to 
the  novel,  from  the  annals  to  the  fully  real- 
ized history'  has  to  do  with  the  topics  of 
law,  legality,  or,  more  generally,  authority." 

Hayden  White,  “The  Value  of  Narrativity”' 

One  topic  to  which  Dostoevsky  repeatedly  returns  in  The  Diary  of  a 
Writer,  his  unique  one-man  monthly  journal,  is  the  law.^He  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  newly  established  jury  trials  and  the  new  institution  of  the 
bar.  Dostoevsky  seemed  to  be  Dismayed  by  what  he  saw  to  be  a high  number 
of  acquittals,  and  by  the  use  of  what  were  then  fashionable  new  defense 
strategies,  such  as  those  that  argued  that  a hostile  social  and  economic  envi- 
ronment was  responsible  for  individual  criminality.^  In  his  Diary,  Dostoevsky 


1.  In  W.  J.  T.  Mitchell,  ed.  On  Narralive  (Chicago  and  London:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press, 
1980),  p.  13.  White  suggests  that  all  narrative  and  “narrativity”  itself  depends  on  a system  of  law 
which  the  agents  of  the  narrative  either  sustain  or  violate.  “The  more  historically  self-conscious 
the  writer  of  any  form  of  historiography,  the  more  the  question  of  the  social  system  and  the  law 
which  sustains  it,  the  authority  of  this  law  and  its  Justification,  and  threats  to  the  law  occupy  his 
attention”  (p.  13).  I will  argue  in  this  article  that  what  Dostoevsky  offers  in  his  Diary  of  a Writer 
is  a kind  of  historiography,  and  that  his  concern  with  the  Russian  legal  system  points  to  a more 
profound  question  about  authority. 

2.  Dostoevsky's  1875  announcement  for  the  Diary  indicated  that  its  format  would  be  that  of 
“our  weekly  newspapers.”  The  announcement  went  on:  “But  this  will  not  be  a newspaper,  out  of 
its  twelve  issues  (for  January,  February,  March,  and  so  on)  there  will  be  formed  something 
whole,  a book,  written  by  one  pen.”  F.  M.  Dostoevskii,  Polnoe  sobranie  sochinenii  v tridtsati 
tomakh  (Leningrad;  “Nauka,”  1972-88),  22;  136.  (Henceforth  all  references  will  be  given  by 
volume  and  page  number  only,  and  unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  translations  are  my  own].  The 
Diary  came  out  every  month  in  1876,  the  First  year  of  its  publication.  In  1877,  May-June  and 
July-August  were  combined  issues.  In  April  1877,  Dostoevsky  announced  the  cessation  of  the 
Diary  for  reasons  of  health,  but  the  main  reason  was  to  work  on  The  Brothers  Karamazov.  In 
1880  the  sole  issue  appeared  in  August,  containing  Dostoevsky’s  Pushkin  speech.  For  a general 
discussion  of  the  Diary,  see  Joseph  Frank,  Introduction,  The  Diary  of  a Writer,  by  F.  M. 
Dostoevsky,  trans,  Boris  Brasol  (Santa  Barbara  and  Salt  Lake  City:  Peregrine  Smith,  1979). 

3.  Dostoevsky  had  written  about  this  theory  in  an  essay  entitled  “The  Environment”  (Sreda) 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  Grazhdanin  in  January  of  1873.  For  a discussion  of  Dostoevsky 
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discusses  four  differenl  legal  proceedings  of  his  time.  As  V.  A.  Tunimanov 
has  suggested,  these  legal  entries  form  one  of  the  Diary’s  main  constituitive 
layers.“*  The  Kronenburg  case  {DW  Feb.  1876,  which  Dostoevsky  mistakenly 
spells  “Kroneburg”)  and  the  Dzhunkovskii  case  (DVT  July-August  1877)  in- 
volved what  we  now  call  child  abuse.  In  both,  the  parents  were  acquitted  of 
the  charges.  The  Kairova  case  (DW  May  1876)  also  produced  an  acquittal.. 
Kairova  had  attacked  her  lover’s  wife  with  a razor.  In  the  Kornilova  case, 
which  Dostoevsky  first  discusses  in  May  1876,  a pregnant  woman  assaulted 
her  stepdaughter  by  throwing  her  out  of  a window.  Dostoevsky  returns  to  the 
case  on  four  subsequent  occasions:  in  October  and  December  of  1876  and  in 
April  and  December  of  1 877. 

Dostoevsky’s  response  to  these  cases,  and,  more  generally,  to  the  new 
institutions  brought  about  by  the  legal  reforms  of  1864,  is  marked  by  incon- 
sistency and  even  outright  contradiction. ’ That  is,  on  some  occasions,  he 
seems  to  abhor  lawyers  and  the  institution  of  the  courts  as  an  evil,  but  else- 
where he  speaks  of  the  results  brought  by  the  reforms  in  more  favorable 
terms,  describing  the  new  jury  system  as  an  edifying  force,  as  “a  moral  school 
for  our  society  and  people”  (23:  19).  The  extreme  negative  reaction  can  be 
found  in,  for  example,  Dostoevsky’s  discussion  of  the  Kronenburg  case.  But 
in  several  of  his  discussions  of  the  Kornilova  case,  Dostoevsky  seems  to  em- 
brace the  legal  process  wholeheartedly.  He  actively  intervened  in  the  case 
and,  largely  through  his  discussion  of  it  in  the  Diary,  helped  to  secure 
Kornilova’s  ultimate  acquittal.  As  we  will  see,  his  arguments  were  based  on 


and  “scientific"  theories  of  criminality  contemporary  to  him,  see  G.  M.  Fridlender,  Reaiizm 
Dosloevskogo  (Moscow-Leningrad:  “Nauka,”  1964),  pp.  205-06. 

4.  Sec  V.  A.  Tunimanov,  “Publitsistika  Dostocvskogo.  Dnevnik  pisalelia,”  in  Dosloevskii- 
khudozhnik  i mysliteV  : Sbornik  sialei  (Moscow;  Khudozh.  lit.,  1972),  p.  167.  According  to 
Tunimanov,  tlie  law  is  one  of  three  broad  spheres  of  interest  in  the  Diary.  The  other  two  are  poli- 
tics and  literature.  Tunimanov  also  points  out  that  the  legal  pieces  of  the  Diary  “are  one  of  the 
most  important  stages  of  the  ‘creative  history’  of  The  Brothers  Karamazov.” 

5.  Dostoevsky’s  response  to  the  new  jury  trials  and  to  law  is  typically  understood  by  schol- 
ars to  be  one  of  complete  hostility.  In  general,  a perceived  anti-legalism  is  part  of  a Western 
stereotype  of  Russian  anti-rationalism.  Andrzei  Walicki’s  recent  study  of  the  history  of  Russian 
legal  philosophy  succeeds  in  combatting  this  stereotype,  but  not  without  putting  a significant 
portion  of  the  blame  for  it  on  Dostoevsky,  who,  he  writes,  was  “deeply  suspicious  of  barristers," 
and  who,  like  Count  V.  N.  Panin  under  Nicholas  I,  believed  that  lawyers  “try  to  bias  the  court, 
not  by  law,  but  by  eloquence.”  See  Walicki,  Legal  Philosophies  of  Russian  Liberalism  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1987),  p.  15.  See  also  Richard  S.  Wortman,  The  Development  of  a Ruttsian 
Legal  Consciousness  (Chicago  and  London:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1976).  Wortman  traces  the 
evolution  of  a legal  culture  in  Russia  in  the  period  leading  to  the  reforms  of  1864.  (Commenting 
on  the  reaction  of  Dostoevsky  and  Tolstoi,  Wortman  observes  that  both  “expressed  a common 
distaste  for  members  of  the  judicial  profession  as  officials  cold  and  un-Russian  in  their  rational 
adherence  to  legal  science”  (p.  288). 
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the  plea  of  temporary  insanity,  a defense  strategy  that  he  otherwise  will  hold 
suspect.* 

In  order  to  come  to  terms  with  these  apparent  discontinuities  in 
Dostoevsky’s  treatment  of  the  law,  Morson’s  work  on  the  Diary  of  a Writer 
as  “threshold  art”  offers  one  approach.  Morson  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
Diary  as  a process  of  writing  that  is  self-conscious  about  its  own  gaps  and 
discontinuities.^  The  Diary  is  poised  betwixt  and  between  the  genres  of  utopia 
and  anti-utopia  and  thus  is  designed  to  be  interpreted  as  inconclusive,  yielding 
no  comprehensive  synthesis,  but  “an  intensified  dialectic  of  utopian  ‘pro’  and 
anti-utopian  ‘contra’”  (177).  Dostoevsky’s  conflicting  reactions  to  particular 
legal  cases,  his  attack  on  the  legal  profession  and  subsequent  embrace  of  the 
lawyer’s  role  might  be  seen  to  be  part  of  this  uneasy  utopianism. 

Igor  Volgin,  whose  work  on  the  Diary  is  little  known  in  the  West,  offers 
a somewhat  of  a different  emphasis  from  Morson,  stressing  not  the  political, 
but  the  personal.  The  Diary  is  personal  not  just  in  that  it  is  contains  autobio- 
graphical entries,  but  also  in  so  far  as  it  always  and  everywhere  about 
Dostoevsky  himself.  Volgin  writes  that  the  Diary  is  “personal  from  beginning 
to  end.”  Its  “hero,”  he  continues,  is  Dostoevsky.  It  is  Dostoevsky’s  personal- 
ity, Volgin  suggests,  that  “fills  in  the  lacunae”  between  Dostoevsky’s 
conflicting  ideological  positions.® 

Using  Volgin’s  analysis  as  a point  of  departure,  I will  suggest  that  under- 
neath the  contradictions  in  Dostoevsky’s  responses  to  the  court  cases  he  dis- 
cusses, there  is  a fundamental  continuity,  which  has  to  do  with  Dostoevsky’s 
personality,  not  his  historical  or  actual  personality,  but  the  public  personality 
that  he  himself  constructs  with  the  writing  of  the  Diary.  Volgin’s  analysis 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  reading  the  Diary  in  its  historical  context,  and 
of  understanding  the  interactions  between  Dostoevsky  and  his  reading  audi- 
ence. The  persona  that  Dostoevsky  constructs  must  be  understood  in  terms  of 
its  capacity  to  persuade  a reading  audience,  that  is,  in  terms  of  its  rhetorical 
force.  Dostoevsky  fashions  an  authoritative  role  for  himself  in  the  Diary,  and 
he  does  so  by  telling  a story  about  himself,  by  constructing  a narrative  in 
which,  as  Volgin  suggests,  he  is  the  hero.’  My  aim  in  this  article  is  to  trace 


6.  In  Crime  and  Punishment  and  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov,  for  example.  See  the  latter  for 
Mrs.  Khokhlakova’s  lengthy  tirade  about  temporary  insanity  (affekt)  (15;  17-19).  “Affekt”  is,  in 
her  words,  “that  for  which  everything  is  forgiven”  (15:  17). 

7.  See  Gary  Saul  Morson,  The  Boundaries  of  Genre:  Dostoevsky's  Diary  of  a Writer  and 
the  Traditions  of  Literary  Utopia  (Austin;  Univ.  of  Texas  Press,  1981),  pp.  26-31,  56-68. 

8 . See  I.  L.  Volgin,  Dosloevskii — Zhurnalist  ( "Dnevnik  Pisatelia"  i Russkaia  obshch- 
estvennost’  (Moscow:  Izdatel’stvo  Moskovskogo  universiteta,  1982).  p.  67.  See  also  Tunimanov, 
who  writes  that  in  the  Diary,  “Dostoevsky’s  'Г  is  vividly  ...  emphasized:  the  T of  a polemicist,  a 
teacher,  a prophet,  of  a person  with  an  interesting  and  complex  biography.”  (Tunimanov,  p.  205). 

9.  Another  point  of  departure  for  this  article  has  been  I2dward  Said’s  Beginnings.  Said  ex- 
amines the  ways  that  authoring  a text  involves  issues  of  fatherhood,  authority,  and  filiation.  A 
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this  underlying  autobiographical  narrative  as  it  unfolds  in  Dostoevsky’s 
discussions  of  the  Kronenburg,  Kornilova,  and  Dzhunkovskii  cases.  I will 
show  that  the  main  contours  of  this  narrative  mirror  the  themes  of  the  cases, 
namely,  those  of  childhood  and  parenthood.  Dostoevsky,  the  author  of  The 
Diary  of  a Writer  authors  himself  first  as  a child  of  and  then  as  a father  to  a 
new  Russia.  In  reflecting  on  the  Kronenburg,  Kornilova  and  Dzhunkovskii 
trials,  Dostoevsky  creates  “legal  fiction,”  by  which  I mean  not  just  mixtures 
of  factual  reporting  and  artistic  invention,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Kornilova 
case,  where  he  produces  alternative  versions  of  Kornilova’s  future  life,  but  in 
the  sense  that  he  creates  the  fiction  of  his  own  legitimacy  and  authority. 

1.  THE  CASES 

The  Petersburg  Gazette  {PG)  called  the  Kronenburg  case  “the  most  out- 
standing fact  of  our  social  [obshchestvennaia]  life  in  recent  times”  (Jan  19, 
1876).  Stanislav  Kronenburg,  a nobleman,  was  accused  of  “torturing”  his 
seven  year  old  daughter  (“torture”  here  is  a legal  term,  upon  whose  meaning, 
as  we  will  see,  the  whole  case  depends).  Kronenburg  had  an  affair  with  a 
woman,  who  unknown  to  him,  became  pregnant.  She  went  to  Geneva,  where 
she  left  her  daughter  with  some  peasants.  Kronenburg,  who  discovered  the 
child’s  existence  some  time  later,  had  her  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  local 
pastor.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  Geneva  to  take  the  girl  home  to  Russia 
with  him  — this  at  the  urging  of  his  new  mistress.  It  was  after  this  “accidental 
family”  was  settled  in  a Petersburg  suburb  that  the  trouble  began.  The  yard- 
keeper  Ul’iana  Bibina  made  out  a complaint  at  the  local  police  station  to  the 
effect  that  the  father  “frequently  and  cruelly  beat  his  young  daughter  and  that 
at  the  last  occasion  he  had  beat  her  horribly”  (PG,  Jan.  14,  1876).  This  was 
the  time  that  he  had  discovered  that  the  child  had  taken  a few  items  from  her 
new  mother’s  trunk.  The  question  put  to  the  Jury  was:  “Was  the  nobleman 
Stanislav  Kronenburg  guilty  of  the  following,  that  during  the  summer  of 
1875,  he  consciously  and  intentionally  subjected  his  minor  daughter  to  tor- 
ture, consisting  in  the  repeated  infliction  of  blows  that  left  bruises,  and  con- 


novelist,  according  lo  Said,  may  be  said  to  father  a rival  reality  in  his  novel.  The  “novelistic  im- 
pulse was  to  take  for  the  writer  a paternal  role,  to  give  the  novel  itself  an  internal  and  autonomous 
filiation  which  depended  on  the  writer's  beginning  inventiveness  (p.  213).”  Challenges  to  and 
limitations  of  the  writer's  authority  always  existed,  but  especially  during  the  “late-nineteenth 
century  phase  of  the  novel,”  in  which  Dostoevsky’s  writings  are  significant,  the  question  began  to 
be  raised  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  narrative  to  convey  the  increasing  sense  of  the  discontinuities 
of  human  life.  Said  writes  that  in  The  Devils  Dostoevsky  makes  “text,  sequential  time  and  under- 
standing, the  biological  order  of  human  genealogy  all  ...  totally  discontinuous  elements"  (p.  150). 
With  the  modem  novel.  Said  claims,  the  writer’s  authority  is  increasingly  seen  as  one  among  the 
“fictions  ...  being  produced  during  the  writing”  (p.  157).  See  his  Beginnings:  Intention  and 
Method  (New  York;  Basie  Books.  1975). 
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sisting  in  the  cruel,  tormenting  and  prolonged  punishment  with  rods?”  The 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  not  guilty. 

Dostoevsky  uses  the  occasion  of  the  Kronenburg  trial  to  make  several 
general  remarks  about  the  legal  profession,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  lawyers 
are  necessarily  corrupt.  Dostoevsky  writes  that  “the  folk  saying  — ’a  lawyer  is 
a hired  conscience’  comes  to  mind”  (22:  53).  Some  one  commits  a crime, 
“but  doesn’t  know  the  laws;  he  is  ready  to  confess,  but  a lawyer  appears  and 
proves  to  him  that  he  is  not  only  right  but  holy  as  well”  (22:  52).  At  the  end  of 
his  discussion  of  the  Kronenburg  case,  Dostoevsky  characterizes  the  institu- 
tion of  the  bar  as: 

a young  school  of  evasiveness  of  the  mind  and  the  withering  of  the 
heart,  a school  where  every  right  feeling  is  twisted  according  to  ne- 
cessity, a school  of  every  possible  kind  of  violation,  carried  out 
without  fear  and  without  punishment,  constant  and  unrelenting,  ac- 
cording to  demand,  and  raised  to  a kind  of  principle,  and  with  our 
lack  of  experience,  raised  to  a kind  of  valor,  which  everyone  ap- 
plauds (22:  73). 

On  the  face  of  it,  nothing  could  be  clearer.  The  practice  of  the  law  is  a 
monstrosity,  which  contaminates  everything  it  touches,  and  is  praised  for  the 
horrors  it  perpetrates.  This  sort  of  characterization  can  be  found  in  other 
places  in  the  Diary  as  well.  Furthermore,  this  attitude  mirrors  that  which  was 
evidenced  in  certain  quarters  of  the  press.  For  example,  the  Illustrated 
Gazette  for  January  1876  calls  lawyers  “hired  sophists  and  fornicators  of 
thought”  — which  is  where,  perhaps,  Dostoevsky  got  one  of  the  chapter  head- 
ings for  his  trial  scene  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov. 

For  Dostoevsky  the  villain  of  the  Kronenburg  case  was  not  so  much  the 
abusive  father,  as  the  defense  lawyer  and  his  “talent,”  that  is,  his  skillful 
rhetoric."  Dostoevsky  devotes  most  of  his  discussion  of  the  case  to  an  analy- 


10.  Chapter  13,  Preliubodei  mysli,  “Fornicators  of  Thought,"  of  Book  12,  which  is  entitled 
Sudebnaia  oshibka,  “A  Judicial  Error.” 

11.  Grigorii  Pomerants  has  suggested  that  this  problem  about  rhetoric  is  the  key  to 
Dostoevsky’s  overall  uneasiness  with  the  new  jury  trials.  According  to  Pomerants,  what 
“irritated”  both  Dostoevsky  and  Tolstoi  about  the  new  jury  trial  was  its  “stylized  eloquence, 
without  which  the  adversary  process  is  impossible  (p.  274),”  The  kind  of  language  that  lawyers 
use,  Pomerants  argues,  was  inimical  to  Dostoevsky’s  sense  of  what  is  Russian  and  traditional. 
See  his  “Antikrasnorechie  Dostoevskogo  v istoriko-kul’tumoi  Perspektive,”  in  Pomerants, 
Oikryiosi’  bezdne:  eliudy  о Dosioevskom  (New  York:  Liberty  Publishing  House,  1989),  p.  274. 
According  to  Pomerants,  this  hostility  to  rhetoric  had  its  cultural  and  historical  roots  in  ancient 
Russia,  which  was  closer  to  the  Biblical  tradition  than  to  the  rhetorical  traditions  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  In  one  of  his  essays  the  noted  nineteenth-century  jurist  A.  F.  Koni  (with  whom 
Dostoevsky  was  in  contact)  seems  particularly  sensitive  to  this  question  about  suitable  models  for 
Russian  courtroom  rhetoric.  During  his  yean  in  the  courts,  Koni  writes,  there  were  no  antholo- 
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sis  of  the  speech  of  Kroncnburg’s  lawyer,  Vladimir  Spasovich.  Spasovich  was 
not  only  a renowned  trial  lawyer,  who  participated  in  many  of  the  sensational 
political  trials  of  the  1860s  and  1870s,  but  also  a brilliant  legal  theorist.  (He  is 
parodied  in  the  character  of  Fetiukovich  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov.) 

Dostoevsky  claims  that  the  object  of  all  of  Spasovich’s  talent  was  the  lit- 
tle girl,  the  victim  of  the  beating.  The  result  of  the  “sparkle  and  effect”  was  to 
substitute  in  place  of  the  innocent  little  girl  a completely  spurious  creature 
who  in  some  way  deserved  the  beating.  The  result  of  this  substitution  was  to 
destroy  any  sympathy  that  the  jurors  would  naturally  feel  for  the  victim.  The 
pitiful  “little  thing”  (kroshka)  as  Dostoevsky  calls  her,  who  screamed  “Papa! 
Papa!”  for  fifteen  minutes  is  usurped  by  a laughing  red-cheeked  girl,  a thief 
with  “secret  vices.”  It  was  by  means  of  this  substitution,  that  is,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  victim  and  her  suffering  and  the  creation  of  another  little  girl,  that 
Spasovich  obtained  an  acquittal  for  his  client. 

If  Dostoevsky  shows  that  the  first  stage  of  Spasovich’s  argument  was  that 
there  was  no  victim  worthy  of  sympathy,  then  the  second  stage  was  that  there 
was  no  beating,  so  to  speak.  More  precisely,  Dostoevsky  shows  how 
Spasovich  proved  that  not  only  what  his  client  did  could  not  be  shovvn  to 
correspond  to  the  legal  definition  of  torture,  but  further  that  “there  was  no  tor- 
ture whatsoever,  neither  legal,  nor  illegal,  and  no  suffering  whatsoever!”  (22; 
65).  Dostoevsky  .shows  how  Spasovich  enumerated  every  mark  and  welt  on 
the  girl's  body  (Dostoevsky  calls  this  Spasovich’s  “bookkeeping”)  and  had 
physicians  testify  as  to  whether  these  provided  evidence  of  a threat  to  the 
girl’s  life.  Dostoevsky  goes  on  to  challenge  Spasovich’s  main  legal  argument, 
that  the  law  itself  gave  no  precise  definition  of  “torture.”  He  was  outraged  by 
what  he  characterized  as  Spasovich’s  literal  interpretation.  Dostoevsky  writes: 
“But  tell  me,  why  should  be  concerned  that  the  sufferings  and  torment  of  this 
little  girl  do  not  fit  the  legal  definition  of  torture  letter  for  letter?”  (22:  65). 

In  the  Kronenburg  case  the  exercise  of  talent  had  led  Spasovich  to  stray 
from  the  simple  facts  of  the  matter,  that  is,  that  a child  had  been  cruelly 
beaten  by  her  father.  In  the  Kornilova  case,  or  at  least  in  Dostoevsky’s  discus- 
sion of  it  in  October  1876,  the  opposite  is  true.  Dostoevsky  shows  that  we 
cannot  get  to  the  truth  without  straying  from  the  simple  facts,  that  is,  that  the 
pregnant  Kornilova  had  thrown  her  stepdaughter  from  a window  in  order  to 
take  revenge,  as  she  put  it,  on  her  husband.  For  Dostoevsky,  in  October  1876, 
these  facts  require  a more  profound  understanding,  which  only  he, 


gies  of  legal  oratory.  His  solution  was  to  turn  to  sacred  literature,  in  which  he  found  “brilliant  ex- 
amples of  a wealth  of  language  and  a profundity  of  thought.”  Koni  singles  out  for  special  mention 
the  works  of  the  Metrop>olitan  of  Moscow,  Filaret,  and  the  Great  Reading  Compendium  (Chet'ii- 
minei)  of  Makarii,  a sixteenth-century  text  containing  the  lives  of  the  saints.  See  A.  F.  Koni, 
Izbrannye  proizvedeniia  (Moscow:  Gosudarstvennoe  izdatel’stvo  iuridicheskoi  literatury,  1956), 
pp.  79-80. 
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Dostoevsky,  with  his  special  novelistic  vision,  can  provide.  Dostoevsky 
writes  that  “it’s  not  in  the  subject,  but  in  the  vision”  (23:  141).  But  this  was 
not  always  the  case.  Dostoevsky’s  reading  of  Kornilova  undergoes  a signifi- 
cant change. 

In  May  1876  Dostoevsky  had  responded  to  this  case  with  horror  and 
dismay.  He  wrote  a self-styled  parody  (the  word  he  used  is  karikatura)  of 
what  a clever  lawyer  could  do  for  Kornilova  in  the  way  of  a defense.  The 
lawyer  would  describe; 

...the  hopelessness  of  the  situation,  and  a young  wife  married  to  a 
widower,  either  forcibly  or  by  mistake.  Here  would  come  pictures 
of  the  impoverished  daily  life  of  poor  people,  eternal  work.  She,  a 
simple  innocent,  an  inexperienced  girl ...  thought  she  was  marrying 
for  Joy,  but  instead  of  Joy  — she  got  laundry,  cooking,  bathing  the 
child,  — “gentleman  of  the  Jury,  she  naturally  had  to  hate  this  child 
...  in  a desperate  moment,  in  an  attack  of  insanity,  beside  herself, 
she  grabbed  the  girl  and  ...  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  who  of  you 
would  not  have  done  the  same  thing?  Who  of  you  would  not  have 
thrown  [ne  vyshvyrnul]  the  child  out  of  the  window?”  (23;  19) 

Dostoevsky  quickly  adds,  however,  that  there  is  something  “too  strange” 
about  what  Kornilova  did,  and  that  a “subtle  and  profound  analysis”  of  the 
case  would  be  required,  which  might  even  lead  to  a softening  of  her  lot.  In  the 
next  chapter  of  this  May  issue,  in  which  Dostoevsky  describes  his  visit  to  a 
foundling  home,  the  Kornilova  case  becomes  emblematic  of  the  neglect  and 
abuse  of  children.  Dostoevsky  invents  a noun,  vyshvyrki,  loosely,  “outcasts” 
from  the  verb  “to  throw  out”  {vyshvyrnut’),  using  it  to  refer  to  all  the  children 
in  the  home.'^ 

But  in  October  of  1876  the  Kornilova  case  means  something  else  to 
Dostoevsky.  He  rehearses  the  details  of  the  case,  and  then  poses  a question. 
“Here  are  the  facts,  what  could  be  simpler,  but  nonetheless,  there  is  much  that 
is  fantastic  here,  isn’t  that  true?”  (22:  263).  The  “fantastic”  element  is  sup- 
plied, according  to  Dostoevsky,  by  the  psychological  effect  of  Kornilova’s 
pregnancy.  Dostoevsky  defends  Kornilova  on  the  grounds  of  temporary 
insanity  due  to  pregnancy.  In  a sense,  Dostoevsky  turns  out  to  be  the  object  of 
his  own  previous  “caricature”  of  Kornilova’s  imaginary  defense  lawyer.  This 
process  is  repeated  again  in  December  1877.  In  that  issue,  as  we  will  see, 
Dostoevsky,  so  to  sjjeak,  assumes  the  role  of  his  old  adversary  Spasovich, 
from  the  Kronenburg  case,  and  tries  to  establish  what  does  and  what  does  not 


12.  lam  very  grateful  to  Charles  Isenburg  for  pointing  these  passages  out  to  me. 
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constitute  the  “systematic”  abuse  of  a child  — all  of  this  in  defense  of 
Kornilova.  The  Kronenbtirg  and  Kornilova  cases  curiously  mirror  each  other. 

In  order  to  trace  this  mirroring,  we  can  begin  with  the  October  1876 
Kornilova  entry  and  Dostoevsky’s  psychological  defense  of  Kornilova.  The 
examining  physician  found  that  Kornilova  performed  her  actions 
“consciously”  and  therefore,  her  responsibility  for  it,  could  not,  according  to 
the  legal  standards  of  the  time,  be  considered  impaired.  This  notion  of  respon- 
sibility, or,  competence,  requires  some  explanation.  In  a study  of  the  legal  as- 
pects of  mental  illness  written  in  1867,  A.  Liubavskii  explains  that  compe- 
tence could  be  attributed  only  to  those  people  whose  actions  stemmed  from 
their  “free  will  and  rational  understanding.”  If  it  were  shown  that  the  crime 
was  committed  in  an  “unconscious  or  abnormal  state  of  the  mental  capacities” 
then  the  criminal  was  not  to  be  subject  to  punishment  but  to  the  appropriate 
medical  care.'^ 

However,  between  the  unconscious  performance  of  an  action  and  its  per- 
formance in  an  “abnormal  state”  there  is  a whole  range  of  possibilities,  and  it 
is  this  gray  area  that  Dostoevsky,  writing  in  October  1876,  wants  us  to  ex- 
plore. People  rarely  perform  actions  in  a state  of  unconsciousness, 
Dostoevsky  argues.  He  asks  that  we  consider  instead  what  he  calls  “insanity 
without  insanity.”  “It  is  well  known,”  Dostoevsky  tells  us,  that  a pregnant 
woman  is  subject,  on  certain  occasions,  to  “strange  influences  and  impres- 
sions” which  sometimes  take  “extraordinary,  abnormal,  almost  absurd  forms” 
(23:  138).  Had  she  not  been  pregnant,  Dostoevsky  writes,  Kornilova  would 
perhaps  have  though  about,  but  would  not  have  committed  the  crime.  The 
very  possibility  that  the  pregnancy  itself  made  the  difference  should  have 
been  enough  to  persuade  the  jury  to  act  mercifully,  Dostoevsky  concludes. 
Having  previously  castigated  juries  for  acquitting  people  on  the  grounds  of 
temporary  insanity,  Dostoevsky  invents  his  own  version  of  the  disease,  that  is, 
temporary  insanity  due  to  pregnancy,  and  makes  an  appeal  for  mercy  on  the.se 
grounds.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Dostoevsky’s  version  was  not  so 
very  far  from  the  way  in  which  pregnancy  and  the  postpartum  period  were 
understood  in  Russia  and  in  Europe  at  this  time.''* 


13.  A.  Liubavskii,  “Introduction”  to  Russkie  ugolovnye  prolsessy,  Vol.  3,  Kazuistika  du- 
shevnykh  boleziiei  (St.  Petersburg,  1867),  p.  1. 

14.  Liubavskii’s  study  of  mental  illness  and  the  law  reports  the  case  of  a peasant  woman 
who  threw  her  two  week  old  baby  into  the  stove.  He  interprets  this  behavior  to  be  the  result  of 
“temporary  insanity  [prekhodiashchee  pomeshaiel' stvo]  after  pregnancy.”  The  possibility  of 
postpartum  insanity,  together  with  the  findings  of  the  examining  physician,  that  the  criminal  was 
in  a state  of  “extreme  hypochondria,"  led  the  medical  commission  to  conclude  that  the  woman 
could  have  committed  the  murder  “unconsciously,  in  an  attack  of  a temporary  disorder  of  her 
mental  capacities"  (Liubavskii,  Kazuistika  duzhevnykh  boleznei,  p.  351).  Roger  Smith’s  study  of 
insanity  and  nineteenth-  century  English  criminal  trials  shows  that  it  was  very  rare  for  women  to 
be  hanged  for  infanticide  because  of  prevailing  views  about  women’s  mental  instability  during 
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As  the  research  of  Igor  Volgin  has  shown,  Dostoevsky’s  plea  for  mercy 
on  Kornilova’s  behalf  led  to  an  appeal  procedure.  The  grounds  for  the  appeal 
were  based  on  a legal  formality:  the  same  individual  had  testified  both  in  the 
capacity  as  a witness  and  as  an  expert.'^  At  the  subsequent  retrial,  a jury  trial, 
which  Dostoevsky  himself  attended,  Kornilova  was  finally  acquitted, 
notwithstanding  the  prosecutor’s  instruction  to  the  jury  “not  to  yield  to  the  in- 
fluence of  ‘certain  talented  writers’.”'® 

Dostoevsky  returns  to  the  Kornilova  case  in  the  December  1877  issue  of 
The  Diary  of  a Writer.  Stung  by  an  attack  of  his  defense  of  Kornilova,  pub- 
lished in  The  Northern  Messenger,  he  is  forced  to  defend  himself.  In  so  doing, 
he  ends  up  repeating  some  of  the  strategies  that  Spasovich  had  used  in  his  de- 
fense of  Kronenburg,  strategies  that,  at  the  time,  had  outraged  him.  The  issue 
in  question  was  whether  Kornilova  had  abused  her  stepdaughter  prior  to 
throwing  her  out  of  the  window.  The  Northern  Messenger,  Dostoevsky  tells 
us,  claimed  that  Kornilova,  to  use  Dostoevsky’s  language,  “systematically 
beat”  the  child  for  a year.  Dostoevsky  replies  that  the  child  was  indeed 
beaten,  by  both  parents,  not  out  of  “cruelty,”  but  out  of  “ignorance”  (26:  97). 
Kornilova  had  beaten  her,  on  one  occasion,  to  the  point  where  welts  were 
raised,  but  again,  this  was  out  of  ignorance  about  childrearing.  The  child  wet 
her  bed,  and  Kornilova  explained  that  she  was  told  it  was  necessary  to  beat 
her  to  rid  her  of  the  habit.  “Systematic!’  ancL“cruel”  beating,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Dostoevsky  could  not  be  established.  Spasovich  had  used  similar 
reasoning  in  his  defense  of  Kronenburg:  the  father  beat  his  daughter  only  out 
of  the  desire  to  rid  her  of  certain  “secret  vices”;  the  expert  testimony  of  the 
doctors,  the  precise  description  of  the  welts  and  black  and  blue  marks  on  the 
child’s  body,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  law  itself,  all  taken  together,  showed 
that  “torture”  could  not  be  proved.  In  the  Kronenburg  case,the  servant  woman 
who  brought  the  complaint  against  the  father  was,  to  Dostoevsky,  the  very 
embodiment  of  Russian  compassion,  but  in  the  Kornilova  case,  the  one  wit- 
ness who  testified  as  to  the  severity  of  the  beating  was  nothing  but  a “corridor 


pregnancy  and  the  postpartum  period.  See  his  Trial  by  Medicine:  Insanity  and  Responsibility  in 
Victorian  Trials  (Edinburgh:  Edinburgh  Univ.  Press,  198 1),  pp.  143-160.  For  a more  general  dis- 
cussion, see  Elaine  Showalter,  The  Female  Malady:  Women,  Madness,  and  English  Culture. 
1830-1980  (New  York:  Penguin  Books,  1985).  I have  not  been  able  to  find  an  equivalent  study  of 
the  “female  malady”  in  Russian  culture  of  the  period. 

15.  V.  D.  Rak  has  suggested  a connection  between  the  Kornilova  case  and  Dmitrii's  trial  in 
The  Brothers  Karamazov  on  this  basis.  In  Dmitrii’s  trial.  Dr.  Gertsentube  serves  both  in  the  func- 
tion of  medical  expert  and  witness.  Rak  argues  that  Dostoevsky  intended  this  technical  illegality 
to  provide  the  grounds  for  a new  trial  in  some  future  installment  of  the  novel.  See  V.  D.  Rak, 
“luridicheskaia  oshibka  v romane  Brat'ia  Karamazovy,”  in  Dostoevskii:  Materialy  i issle- 
dovaniia,  vol.  2 (Leningrad:  Nauka,  1976),  pp.  154-59. 

16.  As  cited  by  Igor  Volgin,  “Pis’ma  chitatelei  к F.  М.  Dostoevskomu,”  Voprosy 
Literatury,  No.  9 (1971),  p.  196. 
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gossip.”  Dostoevsky  had.  in  May  1876,  created  an  imaginary  defense  plan, 
emphasizing  Kornilova’s  overwhelming  domestic  duties  — his  exact  lan- 
guage was  “eternal  work”  — and  now,  in  December  1877,  Dostoevsky  quotes 
himself,  citing  Kornilova’s  “eternal  work”  (26;  100).  The  contradiction  seems 
to  be  intentional. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  this  apparent  volte  facel  The  question  might  be 
put  better  thus:  what  has  enabled  Dostoevsky  to  shift  his  stance  with  regard  to 
lawyers  such  that  in  his  earlier  discussions  of  the  case,  he  produces  a 
“caricature”  of  a clever  defense  lawyer,  but  in  his  subsequent  discussions,  he 
permits  himself  to  become  no  different  than  that  very  cariacature.  I suggested 
earlier  that  the  contradiction  between  the  earlier  and  later  views  about  the  law 
might  be  seen  as  part  of  an  autobiographical  narrative  which  relates 
Dostoevsky’s  development  into  author  of  and  authoritative  figure  behind  the 
Diary.  This  narrative  has  a very  simple  outline:  Dostoevsky  constructs  an  im- 
age of  himself  first  as  a child  and  then  as  a father.  Where  he  speaks  from  the 
position  of  the  child,  he  resists  the  authority  of  the  lawyer  and  of  the  father, 
and  then,  when  he  becomes  a father,  so  to  speak,  he  embraces,  in  a different 
form,  the  authority  which  he  had  previously  resisted.  The  second  stage,  being 
a “father,”  depends  on  the  first;  as  we  will  see,  Dostoevsky  must  first  be  a 
“child”  in  order  to  become  a father.”  All  of  this  must  be  understood  on  the 
rhetorical  plane,  as  part  of  Dostoevsky’s  self-fashioning  as  a persuasive  pub- 
lic figure,  and  not  on  the  psychological  plane.'*  When  I speak  of  Dostoevsky 
the  “child”  or  Dostoevsky  the  “father,”  I mean  to  describe  Dostoevsky’s  de- 
liberate and  conscious  rhetorical  constructions,  and  not  aspects  of  his  real. 


17.  Holquist's  “How  Sons  Become  Fathers.”  a treatment  of  The  Brothers  Karamazov,  al- 
though it  might  seem  similar,  offers  a different  kind  of  analysis  from  that  which  I am  suggesting 
operates  in  the  Diary.  Holquist’s  main  argument  depends  on  Freud’s  Totem  and  Taboo.  In  Totem 
and  Taboo  a mob  of  rebellious  brothers  murder  their  tyrannical  father,  who  has  had  control  over 
all  the  available  women.  The  sons  can  now  become  fathers.  According  to  Holquist,  the 
“biographical  paradigm”  described  by  Freud  in  Totem  and  Taboo  provides  the  basic  model  for 
each  of  the  brothers  in  Dostoevsky’s  novel,  although  only  Alesha  completes  the  passage  to  fa- 
therhood. See  Michael  Holquist,  “How  Sons  Become  Fathers:  The  Brothers  Karamazov,”  in 
Holquist,  Dostoevsky  and  the  Novel  (Evanston,  IL;  Northwestern  Univ.  Press.  1977),  pp.  lô.S-QB. 

18.  Sigmund  Freud’s  well-known  “Dostoevsky  and  Parricide”  is  relevant  here.  Freud  ar- 
gues that  victimization  played  a crucial  role  in  Dostoevsky’s  psychic  economy.  Dostoevsky,  ac- 
cording to  Freud,  needed  to  be  victimized,  or  punished,  by  his  father  or  by  a substitute  for  his  fa- 
ther, namely,  the  tsar.  What  I am  suggesting  as  Dostoevsky’s  rhetorical  self-fashioning  may  be 
seen  to  mirror  this  structure.  Dostoevsky  must  be  one  with  the  victim,  the  beaten  child,  but  only 
in  order  to  make  his  authority  legitimate.  He  can  be  an  authority  because  he  has  suffered.  But  my 
analysis,  again,  concentrates  on  Dostoevsky’s  conscious  rhetorical  constructions  and  not  on  un- 
conscious psychological  ones.  (Freud's  essay,  which  appears  in  many  collections,  can  be  found  in 
The  Standard  Edition  of  the  Complete  Psychological  Works,  edited  and  translated  by  James 
Strachey), 
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historical  life,  except  insofar  as  he  uses  them  in  the  service  of  his  rhetorical 
self-fashioning. 

II.  CHILDHOOD 

We  may  suitably  begin  with  “Dostoevsky  the  child.”  In  his  discussion  of 
the  Kronenburg  case  itself  and  in  the  other  essays  which  frame  this  discus- 
sion, most  notably,  “The  Peasant  Marei,”  the  theme  of  childhood'®  in  opposi- 
tion to  (male)  authority  dominates.  In  the  Kronenburg  case,  Dostoevsky  iden- 
tifies with  the  child,  the  victim  of  the  beating.  This  process  of  identification 
takes  several  stages,  the  first  of  which  is  the  invocation  of  the  time  he  spent  in 
prison  camp  in  Siberia.  As  we  will  see  shortly,  this  time  period  represents,  for 
Dostoevsky,  a kind  of  second  childhood. 

In  order  to  refute  Spasovich’s  claims  that  the  little  girl  was  not  beaten 
severely,  Dostoevsky  offers  his  own  expertise  on  this  topic,  based  on  what  he 
saw  in  Siberia.  Prisoners  who  had  run  the  gauntlet  showed  very  little  evidence 
of  their  punishment  in  as  few  as  six  days  afterwards.  Therefore  the  lack  of 
physical  evidence  on  the  Kronenburg  girl’s  body  did  not  mean,  as  Spasovich 
had  tried  to  argue,  that  she  did  not  suffer.  Spasovich  also  argued  that  there 
was  no  danger  to  the  girl’s  life.  Dostoevsky  counters  this  with  more  discus- 
sion^ about  punishments  endured  by  convicts  in  Siberia.  “Punishment  with 
rods  ...  of  not  more  than  two  thousand  strokes  at  once,  never  represented  the 
slightest  danger  to  life”  (22;  65).  Dostoevsky  knows  more  about  suffering 
than  the  medical  experts,  because  he  himself  was  a witness  to  the  suffering  of 
his  fellow-convicts  in  Siberia.  He  legitimates  himself  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
experience. 

But  the  more  important  self-legitimation  takes  place  at  a deeper  level. 
The  reference  to  convict  life  in  Siberia  in  the  Kronenburg  piece  must  also 
conjure  up  in  the  reader’s  mind  the  piece  which  immediately  precedes  it, 
“The  Peasant  Marei,”  a reminiscence  of  the  time  Dostoevsky  spent  in  prison 
camp  in  Siberia.  “The  Peasant  Marei”  has  been  widely  discussed  as  the  re- 
counting of  Dostoevsky’s  conversion  experience,  but  I want  to  view  it  as 
Dostoevsky’s  recounting  of  his  re-birth,  so  to  speak,  as  a child  of  Russia.“  A 


19.  For  a study  of  the  theme  of  the  child  in  Dostoevsky’s  writings,  see  William  Woodin 
Rowe,  Dostoevsky:  Child  and  Man  in  His  Works  (New  York;  New  York  Univ.  Press,  1968). 
Rowe  discusses  the  child  in  the  Diary  of  a Writer  in  his  first  chapter,"The  Child  as  Victim,"  pp. 
3-40.  Rowe  notes  that  32  percent  of  the  pages  of  the  Diary  for  1876  "deal  primarily  if  not  exclu- 
sively with  children  and  childhood”  (p.  xi). 

20.  Joseph  Frank  discusses  the  problem  of  conversion  in  his  Dostoevsky:  The  Years  of 
Ordeal  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1983),  pp.  1 16-27.  For  Robert  Louis  Jackson,  the 
crucial  ingredient  of  Dostoevsky's  Siberian  experience  is  the  development  of  his  artistic  vision. 
See  his  “The  Triple  Vision:  ‘Peasant  Marei’,"  Yale  Review  (Winter  1978),  pp.  225-35.  For  a dis- 
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brief  summary  of  the  essential  points  of  “The  Peasant  Marei”  is  necessary 
here. 

In  the  piece,  Dostoevsky  “remembers”  how  the  drunken  carousing  of  his 
fellow  convicts  in  prison  camp  sickened  him  at  first.  But  a memory  from 
childhood  saves  him.  Dostoevsky  describes  how  while  in  the  camp,  he  re- 
membered the  comfort  he  had  been  given  by  the  peasant  Marei  when  he  was  a 
child  playing  alone  in  the  woods  on  his  father’s  estate.  He  had  become  fright- 
ened by  the  call  “A  wolf  is  coming!”  and  had  run,  “beside  himself’  with  fear 
to  Marei,  who  was  alone  in  a field,  ploughing.  Marei  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  him,  and  had  touched  him  with  his  earth-stained  finger. 

It  is  in  the  memory  of  Marei  that  Dostoevsky  the  convict  can  overcome 
his  feelings  of  repulsion  for  his  fellow  convicts,  whose  scarred  and  branded 
faces  could  be  concealing  another  Marei,  another,  whose  son,  he  Dostoevsky, 
could  possibly  be.  Dostoevsky  gives  Marei  distinctly  maternal  features.  In  re- 
counting the  childhood  episode,  Dostoevsky  speaks  of  Marei’s  “tender,  ma- 
ternal smile”  and  his  “delicate,  almost  feminine  tenderness”  (22:  49).^' 
Dostoevsky  retroactively  constructs  the  time  he  spent  in  prison  camp  as  a 
moment  of  rebirth,  in  the  sense  that  he  authors  himself  in  this  autobiographi- 
cal fiction  as  a son  not  of  his  biological  parents,  but  of  Marei,  and  of  all  other 
possible  “Marei’s.”  In  the  concluding  lines  of  “Marei,”  Dostoevsky  draws  a 
contrast  between  himself  and  another  political  prisoner,  the  Pole,  Mirecki, 
who  “could  not  have  reminiscences  about  any  Marei’s  and  could  not  have  any 
other  view  of  these  people  [the  convicts]  other  than  ‘Je  hais  ces  brigands’” 
(22:  50).  On  the  basis  of  his  Russian  childhood,  Dostoevsky  is  able  to  con- 
struct a filiation  with  his  fellow-convicts,  and  by  extension,  with  the  Russian 
people,  something  that  is  not  available  to  a foreigner  such  as  Mirecki. 

In  the  Kronenburg  case  (which  immediately  follows  “Marei”  in  the 
February  1876  issue  of  the  Diary)  we  can  see  Dostoevsky  constructing  a simi- 
lar filiation  between  the  little  girl  and  the  servant  woman.  The  true  parent  of 
the  little  girl  is  not  her  biological  father,  but  the  yardkeeper,  Ul’iana  Bibina, 
who  felt  compassion  for  her.  Dostoevsky  finds  the  cook  and  the  yardkeeper  to 
be  the  “most  attractive  people  in  the  whole  case.”  Dostoevsky  compares  the 
yardkeeper  to  an  enraged  mother  hen,  defending  her  chick.  He  recalls  a boy 
he  knew  as  a child,  who  liked  to  torture  animals,  and  was  so  afraid  of  the 


cussion  of  “Marei”  and  Ihe  poetics  of  confession,  see  my  “Dostoevsky  in  Siberia:  Remembering 
the  Past,”  Slavic  Review.  50.  No.  4 (Winter  1991). 

21 . For  a discussion  of  Marei  as  a mother  figure,  see  James  L.  Rice.  “Psychoanalysis  of 
‘Peasant  Marei’,”  in  Daniel  Rancour-Laferriere,  ed.,  Russian  Literature  and  Psychoanalysis 
(Am.sterdam/Philadelphia:  John  Benjamins,  1989),  pp.  252-54. 

22.  Rice  points  out  that,  in  actuality,  Mirecki’s  mother  managed  to  obtain  a release  for  her 
son.  Rice  comments  “li]t  would  seem  that  in  “Marei”  Dostoevsky  appropriated  the  Pole’s  mater- 
nal salvation,  transposing  and  incorporating  it  into  the  vision  of  a “motherly’  peasant  protector 
for  himself’  (Ibid.,  p.  254). 
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mother  hens  that  he  would  hide  behind  Dostoevsky.  Ul’iana  Bibina,  the 
mother  hen,  “could  not  restrain  herself,”  and  notwithstanding  the  common 
people’s  typical  repulsion  from  and  terror  of  the  courts,  she  went  to  make  a 
complaint,  out  of  pity  for  someone  else’s  child  (22:  62). 

Dostoevsky  seems  to  be  drawing  on  a contrast  between  the  willful  blind- 
ness of  the  lawyer,  trained  in  the  “school  of  evasiveness  and  the  withering  of 
the  heart,”  and  the  insight  of  the  servant  women,  who  recognize  the  suffering 
of  another.  The  yardkeeper  stated  that  after  the  beating  of  July  25,  the  girl  sat 
alone  and  wouldn’t  talk  to  anyone.  In  this  statement,  Dostoevsky  finds  the 
“keen  gaze  of  an  observer,  a gaze  with  inner  torment  at  the  suffering  of  an 
offended  creature  of  God”  (22:  62).  Spasovich  had  suggested  that  the  little 
girl  and  the  servant  were  in  some  kind  of  conspiracy,  but  Dostoevsky  dis- 
misses this  possibility,  pointing  out  that  the  two  could  not  communicate  with 
one  another,  since  the  child  spoke  only  French,  and  the  yardkeeper  “could  not 
understand  her  well”  (22:  62).  The  lawyer’s  skill  is  all  “sparkle  and  effect,” 
all  extçmal,  but  the  servant  woman’s  pity  is  prior  to  speech  and  the  distortions 
of  rhetoric. 

There  is  a parallel  between  Dostoevsky  the  child  in  his  meeting  with 
Marei,  and  the  Kronenburg  girl  in  her  interaction  with  the  yardkeeper.  Each 
meeting  suggests  a kind  of  primitive,  pre-social,  pre-linguistic  state,  in  which 
the  father,  the  law,  and  authority  in  general  are  conspicuously  absent,  and  in 
which  the  chief  virtue  is  feminine  compassion.  Dostoevsky’s  love/hate  affair 
with  Rousseau  has  already  been  established,  and  some  of  it  clearly  emerges 
here.“  Pity  is  the  pre-social  virtue  envisioned  by  Rousseau  in  his  Discourse 
on  the  Origin  of  Inequality.  The  valorization  of  the  pre-social  is  accompanied 
by  an  attack  on  social  institutions.  Dostoevsky  de-natures  parental  and  state 
authority.  For  example,  Spasovich  has  argued  that  Kronenburg  beat  his 
daughter  in  order  to  discipline  her,  to  rid  her  of  her  “secret  vices.” 
Dostoevsky  responds  by  turning  the  tables:  it  is  not  adults  who  must  correct 
children,  it  is  children  who  “humanize  our  soul  by  their  mere  appearance 
among  us”  (22:  69).  Children  have  a superior  moral  authority  over  adults  be- 
cause of  their  innocence.  The  family  is  ''made,  and  not  given  ...  and  no  rights 
or  obligations  are  given”  (22:  70,  emphasis  Dostoevsky’s). 

Dostoevsky’s  attack  on  authority  reaches  a climax  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  discussion  of  the  Kronenburg  case.  One  of  Spasovich’s  arguments  had 
been  that  if  the  jury  were  to  convict  Kronenburg,  they  would,  in  effect,  call 
into  question  their  own  authority  as  Jurors,  and  would  ill  serve  the  state.  The 
state  is  only  as  strong  as  the  families  which  sustain  it.  The  family,  Spasovich 
argued,  can  ultimately  be  reduced  to  a principle  of  paternal  power  (vlast’ 


23.  Lotman  talks  about  Dostoevsky’s  “simultaneous  attraction  and  repulsion”  towards 
Rousseau  in  his  “Russo  i russkaia  kul’tura  XVllI-nachala  XIX  veka,”  in  Zhan  Zhak  Russo, 
Traktaty  (Moscow:  Nauka,  1969),  p,  603. 
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otsovskaia)}^'  In  short,  the  courts  are  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  the 
state’s  punitive  patriarchal  power,  and  that  power  in  turn,  rests  on  the  punitive 
patriarchal  power  of  the  family.  We  can  surmise  that  Spasovich,  perhaps, 
meant  somehow  to  appeal  to  the  jury’s  sense  of  duty  or  patriotism. 
Dostoevsky  rejects  this  line  of  reasoning,  and  especially  the  link  between  the 
power  of  the  state  and  the  family.  He  writes  that  “we  will  not  defend  this 
power  [paternal  power]  quand  meme.’’  “We  love  the  family  as  a sacred  object 
when  it  is  indeed  sacred,  and  not  only  because  the  government  stands  firmly 
upon  it”  (22:  72). 

By  the  end  of  the  Kronenburg  piece,  we  have  returned  to  a point  of  ori- 
gin, a beginning.  Everything  that  is  new  and  innocent  is  valorized,  not  only 
the  child,  but  Russia  itself,  and  Dostoevsky  himself,  whose  innocence  is  won 
by  suffering,  and  whose  identification  with  the  child  and  with  the  simple 
Russian  people  must  be  re4:onstructed  from  his  past.  Dostoevsky  creates  an 
opposition  between  an  old  world  and  a new,  and  proclaims  Russia  to  be  a 
“young”  and  “fresh”  nation.  The  theme  of  Russia’s  youthfulness  runs 
throughout  the  February  issue.  Dostoevsky  finds  childlike  qualities  not  only 
in  the  narod,  but  in  “society”  {ohshchestvo),  whose  ideological  quarrels  he 
likens  to  childish  bickering  (22:  41).  In  foregrounding  the  new,  Dostoevsky 
dismantles  everything  that  belongs  to  the  old.  The  authority  of  the  father, 
upon  which,  according  to  Spasovich,  the  state  rests,  is  suggestively  likened  by 
Dostoevsky  to  an  old  idol,  for  which  the  new  Russia  no  longer  has  any  need. 
Even  though  jury  trials  and  lawyers  are  very  new  in  Russia  in  1876, 
Dostoevsky  associates  the  law  with  what  is  old  and  worn  out,  the  law,  recall, 
is  “a  young  school  of  the  withering  of  the  heart”  (22:  73).  Spasovich’s  legal 
argumentation,  in  its  literalness,  and  in  the  kind  of  blame  that  it  places  on  the 
little  girl,  is  associated  by  Dostoevsky  with  the  ancient  Jewish  law  as  it  is 
portrayed  in  the  New  Testament.  Dostoevsky  asks,  addressing  Spasovich: 
“How  can  you  imjjose  such  a burden  of  responsibility  on  such  a little  one, 
which  perhaps  you  yourself  do  not  have  the  strength  to  bear?”  (22:  68).  He 
continues,  “‘They  impose  heavy,  unbearable  burdens’  remember  these 
words.”  The  reference  is  to  Matthew  23:  4:  “They  bind  heavy  burdens,  hard 
to  bear,  and  lay  them  on  men’s  shoulders,  but  they  themselves  will  no  move 
them  with  their  finger.”  “They”  are  the  Pharisees,  who  adhered  the  most 
strictly  to  the  Mosaic  law.  In  Luke  1 1:  46,  the  Pharisees  are  referred  to  as 
“lawyers.”  It  should  be  noted  that  other  examples  of  this  pattern  of  association 
between  Western  law  and  a corrupt  old  world  can  be  found  in  the  Russian 
press  at  this  time.  The  new  legal  science  is  also  associated  with  the  ancient 


24.  The  newspaper  The  Week  (Nedelia)  observed  that  with  this  concept  of  the  family,  “we 
have  not  gone  very  far  from  the  ideals  of  the  Domostroi."  Nedelia.  April  15,  1876. 
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and  corrupt  Greco-Roman  world.^’  One  can  trace  a Slavophile  thread  in  this 
rejection  of  external  forms  of  authority  and  law.^^  But  while  Dostoevsky  has 
much  in  common  with  the  Slavophiles,  his  use  of  the  rhetoric  of  youthfulness 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  For  Dostoevsky  this  rhetoric  represents  only  one 
stage  in  the  maturation  of  his  public  persona. 

We  can  now  summarize  Dostoevsky’s  re-working  of  the  Kronenburg 
case  as  follows.  Kronenburg  is  a false  father,  and  Spasovich  is  a false  author- 
ity, who  generates  a false  narrative,  one  that  comes  from  the  letter,  and  not 
from  the  spirit.  But  the  idealized  scenes  that  Dostoevsky  creates  — of  himself 
as  a child  alone  in  a field  with  the  peasant  Marei,  or  of  the  Kronenburg  child 
alone  with  the  yardkeeper  — are  also  incomplete.  The  notebooks  to  the  Diary 
for  1876  contain  the  lines;  “Children  in  general.  Children  with  fathers  and 
without  fathers  in  particular  (22:  140).”  Children  cannot  remain  without  fa- 
thers. 

This  problem  of  “children  without  fathers,”  and  in  general,  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Russian  family  will  be  crucially  important  to  Dostoevsky  in  the 
Diary  for  1877.  In  the  Diary  for  July- August  1877,  for  example,  Dostoevsky 
describes  Tolstoi’s  representations  of  the  family  as  “historical  pictures  of  the 
distant  past,”  because,  according  to  Dostoevsky,  the  contemporary  Russian 
family  has  become  the  “accidental  family”  (25:  173).  Morson’s  study  of  the 
Diary  draws  attention  t&  January  1877,  (“The  Boy  Celebrating  His  Name 
Day”),  in  which  Dostoevsky  writes:  “we  have  a disintegrating  life,  and  there- 
fore, a disintegrating  family”  (translation  Morson’s,  p.  9).  For  Morson,  there 
is  a particularly  apt  fit  between  Dostoevsky’s  perception  of  the  fragmentation 


25.  In  the  Sankipeierburgskie  vedomosti  for  February  1,  1876  (No.  32)  the  new  legal  sci- 
ence is  impugned  by  what  is  perceived  to  be  an  association  between  it  and  the  world  of  Greek 
sophistry  and  “dialectic  and  Roman  morality.”  Similarly,  in  the  middle  of  the  trial  in  The 
Brothers  Karamazov,  Ivan  cries  out,  “Bread  and  circuses!”  — suggesting  a tainted  association 
between  Rome  and  the  trial  in  which  he  himself  is  participating  (15:  1 17).  The  institutions  of  the 
modern  Western  world,  it  would  seem,  reduplicate  the  over-sophistication  and  corruption  of  the 
ancient  world. 

26.  B.  Kistiakovskii's  essay  “V  zashchitu  prava”  quotes  B.  N.  Almazov’s  caricatiue  of  the 
Slavophile  position  with  regard  to  law.  A prose  translation  of  the  opening  lines  reads:  “For  or- 
ganic reasons/  We  are  not  equipped  with  a juridical  sensed  With  this  child  of  Satan./Russian  na- 
ture is  broadyOur  ideal  of  justice  / Cannot  fit  within  the  narrow  confines/  Of  juridical  principles.” 
See  Vekhi:  Sbornik  statei  о russkoi  inielligentsii,  2nd  ed.  [1909]  (Frankfurt:  Posev,  1967),  p.  131. 
For  a discussion  of  the  Vekhi  group,  see  L.  Schapiro,  “The  Vekhi  Group  and  the  Mystique  of 
Revolution,”  Slavic  and  East  European  Review,  34,  No.  82  (Dec.  1955),  56-76.  Walicki’s  chapter 
“The  Tradition  of  the  Censure  of  the  Law,”  in  Walicki,  Legal  Philosophies  of  Russian 
Liberalism,  pp.  9-104,  provides  a discussion  of  the  Slavophile  position.  Dostoevsky’s  relationship 
to  the  Slavophiles  is  too  broad  a topic  to  be  discussed  here.  But  the  commentary  to  Dostoevsky’s 
article  on  the  “environment”  found  in  the  1972  Academy  edition  of  Dostoevsky’s  complete 
works  points  out  that  in  their  journal  Vremiia,  the  Dostoevsky  brothers  published  an  article  by  P. 
N.  Tkachev,  which  rejected  the  Slavophile  claim  as  to  the  unsuitability  of  the  Russian  character 
for  jury  duty  (21:  387,  note  to  p.  15). 
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of  the  Russian  family  and  what  he  takes  to  be  Dostoevsky’s  deliberately 
fragmented  writing  in  the  Diary.  Morson  finds  support  for  his  claim  that 
Dostoevsky  is  deliberately  constructing  a disjointed  text  in  the  Diary  in  the 
passages  I have  Just  quoted,  particularly  the  last  one,  which  ends  “Who  ...  can 
define  and  express  the  laws  of  this  decomposition?”  (Morson,  p.  9).  For 
Morson,  the  procedures  of  the  writing  of  the  Diary  “define”  these  “laws.” 

What  I am  claiming,  in  contrast,  is  that  for  Dostoevsky  the 
“disintegration”  of  the  family  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  definition  of  a new 
form  of  authority.  In  the  July-August  issue  for  1877,  Dostoevsky  identifies 
the  cause  of  the  “accidental”  family  as  the  “loss,  on  the  part  of  Russian  fathers 
of  any  general  idea  in  relation  to  their  families,  general  for  all  fathers,  which 
would  bind  them  together,  in  which  they  themselves  would  believe  and  teach 
their  children  to  believe”  (25:  178).  Dostoevsky  is  less  interested  in  the 
content  of  this  idea,  he  says,  than  in  its  form;  the  “very  presence  of  this  gen- 
eral ...  idea  ...  is  the  beginning  of  order,  that  is,  of  moral  order”  (25:  178).  It  is 
not  Just  the  Russian  child  who  is  orphaned,  as  in  the  1876  Kronenburg  piece, 
it  is  all  Russian  fathers  who  are  orphaned  — they  lack  a guiding  idea.  Russia 
is  without  a father,  without  law,  without  an  authoritative  center.  Dostoevsky 
wants  to  recuperate  some  principle  upon  which  order  could  be  re-constructed. 
Russia  cannot  remain  in  its  pre-social  state,  without  whole,  integrated  fami- 
lies, without  social  organization,  and  without  language.  It  must  ultimately  ut- 
ter its  “new  word,”  as  Dostoevsky  likes  to  say  (as,  for  example,  in  the  July- 
August  1877  Diary).  A new  father  is  needed,  a new  voice  of  male  authority, 
and  Dostoevsky,  having  legitimized  himself  as  one  with  the  suffering  child, 
will  be  able  to  offer  himself  for  that  role. 

III.  FATHERHOOD 

This  next  stage  of  development  in  the  self-fashioning  of  Dostoevsky’s 
authority  can  be  found  in  the  July- August  1877  i.ssue,  in  Dostoevsky’s  discus- 
sion of  the  Dzhunkovskii  case.  The  parents  were  charged  with  having  singled 
out  three  of  their  children  for  special  ill-treatment.  The  children  were  not  pro- 
vided with  adequate  food  (they  ate  from  the  servants’  table),  they  were  kept  in 
unheated  rooms,  they  were  beaten  (“with  such  cruelty  that  it  was  terrible  to 
look  at”);  one  of  them  was  beaten  especially  severely  by  his  mother  because 
he  had  brought  his  hungry  sister  a potato  from  the  kitchen  for  her  breakfast 
(25:  183).  As  in  the  Kronenburg  case,  the  parents  were  acquitted.  In  his  dis- 
cussion of  that  case,  as  we  recall,  Dostoevsky’s  rhetorical  strategy  was  to 
identify  with  the  child  against  the  parent  and  against  the  state,  but  here,  he 
identifies  with  the  parent  and  with  the  state.  In  his  essay  on  the  Dzhunkovskii 
case,  Dostoevsky  uses  a very  telling  device.  He  notes  that  when  people  are 
acquitted,  sometimes  the  chairman  of  the  court  takes  the  opportunity  to  make 
some  remarks  of  an  edifying  nature,  in  order  that  the  accused  may  avoid  trou- 
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ble  in  the  future  (25;  188).  Dostoevsky  says  that  he  will  play  the  role  of  the 
chairman,  who,  he  adds,  speaks  “on  behalf  of  all  of  society  and  on  behalf  of 
the  government.”  Dostoevsky  then  goes  on  to  provide  the  text  of  his  imagi- 
nary speech.  At  the  end,  he  repeats  that  in  making  the  speech,  he  is  fulfilling 
his  “obligation,”  and  speaking  on  behalf  of  society,  the  government,  and  the 
“fatherland”  (25:  192).  In  the  Kronenburg  piece,  the  child  was  valorized:  it  is 
children  who  “humanize”  adults  by  their  mere  presence  among  adults.  But  in 
the  Dzhunkovskii  case,  Dostoevsky  makes  gods  out  of  fathers,  who  must,  he 
says,  “always  be  spiritually  on  a mountain”  for  their  children  “as  an  object  of 
love  ...  respect  ...  and  imitation”  (25:  189).  The  father’s  love  is  like  the  sun, 
which,  with  its  rays  warms  everything  that  is  sowed  in  the  child’s  soul,  and 
produces  a “good  and  abundant”  fruit  (25:  190).  In  the  Kronenburg  case, 
Dostoevsky  rejected  the  reasoning  used  by  Spasovich,  who  argued  that  the 
state  depended  on  strong  families.  But  here,  the  child  is  subsumed  to  the  state: 
children  are  the  “future  Russia”  (25:  192). 

Dostoevsky,  having  uttered  his  paternal  and  authoritative  word  in  the 
Dzhunkovskii  case  (July-August  1877),  will  continue  in  the  same  vein  in  his 
final  discussion  of  the  Kornilova  case  (December  1877).  It  is  important  to 
note  that  Dostoevsky  characterizes  his  own  understanding  of  Kornilova  as 
“paternal.”  He  remarks  that  it  is  better  to  “correct”  a wrongdoer  rather  than 
“chop  off  his  head.”  He  goes  oir  “Chopping  off  heads  is  easy  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  but  understanding  truthfully,  humanely,  and  in  a fatherly 
way  Ipo-otcheski]  is  always  harder”  (26:  106,  emphasis  added). 

Dostoevsky’s  self-proclaimed  “fatherliness”  towards  Kornilova  is  really 
more  than  that.  He  plays  the  role  of  her  judge,  teacher,  and  husband.  The 
couple  came  to  visit  him  after  Kornilova’s  release  from  prison.  Kornilov  told 
Dostoevsky  when  his  wife  was  finally  returned  to  him,  the  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  pull  out  his  Gospels  and  read  to  her.  Dostoevsky  constructs  a little 
story  with  this  bit  of  information,  in  which  his  narrative  stance  is  one  of  om- 
niscience. Kornilov  is  a predictable  type,  Dostoevsky  says.  He  could  not  have 
done  otherwise  than  to  read  the  Gospels  to  his  wife.  Kornilov,  in  other  words, 
is  not  one  of  Dostoevsky's  “unfinalizable”  heroes,  to  use  Bakhtin’s  term. 
Dostoevsky  imagines  Kornilova’s  reaction  to  the  moral  lesson.  “Here  is  the 
person  upon  whom  she  depends,  raising  himself  over  her  in  the  highest  halo 
of  a judge;  he  has  in  her  eyes  a merciless  quality  in  the  way  that  he  has  too 
autocratically  invaded  her  soul”  (26:  104).  Note  the  political  language,  the 
parallel  drawn  between  the  unlimited  power  of  an  “autocrat”  and  the  unlim- 
ited power  of  a husband.  But  there  is  an  important  sense  in  which  Dostoevsky 
himself  has  claimed  a similar  sort  of  power  over  Kornilova.  In  reporting  her 
reaction  to  her  husband’s  moralizing,  Dostoevsky  does  not  permit  Kornilova 
to  speak  for  herself.  Dostoevsky  claims  to  be  quoting  Kornilova’s  thoughts, 
or  something  very  similar  to  them.  But  it  is  more  the  case  that  he  is  quoting 
himself.  The  words  that  Dostoevsky  puts  into  Kornilova’s  mouth  resemble 
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those  he  had  given  to  Stavrogin,  in  The  Devils,  who  becomes  angered  when 
Tikhon  shows  an  understanding  of  his  personality.  Stavrogin,  addressing 
Tikhon,  says  “I  hate  spies  and  psychologists,  at  least  those  who  climb  into  my 
soul”  (11:1 1).^’  Knowledge  of  another  is  always  invasive  and  threatening, 
Dostoevsky  suggests,  but  he  himself  is  guilty  of  this  sort  of  invasiveness. 

It  turns  out  that  Dostoevsky  had  himself  already  given  Kornilova  her 
moral  lesson.  Her  husband’s  version  was  an  inept  repetition  of  what 
Dostoevsky  thinks  he  has  already  accomplished.  He  had  gone  to  teach 
Kornilova  how  to  live  in  Siberia,  should  that  be  her  fate,  on  the  evening  of  her 
re  trial.  How  could  a young,  good-looking  girl  “resist  temptation?”  Once  a 
woman  loses  her  reputation  in  Siberia  she  is  disgraced  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
Should  this  befall  Kornilova,  her  daughter,  to  whom  she  had  just  given  birth 
in  prison,  must  follow  in  her  footsteps.  This  is  the  reasoning  that  motivates 
Dostoevsky  to  go  see  Kornilova,  he  tell  us.  The  authority  that  Dostoevsky 
claims  over  Kornilova  is  not  limited  to  the  pages  of  his  Diary,  but  extends 
into  his  real-life  interactions  with  her. 

There  is  a correspondence  between  Dostoevsky’s  claims  to  paternal  and 
spousal  authority  over  Kornilova  and  his  self-constructed  authoritativeness  as 
the  Diarist.  Dostoevsky's  final  discussion  of  the  Kornilova  case  coincides 
with  another  important  moment  of  closure,  which  he  notes  himself,  that  is,  the 
end  of  the  Diary's  first  two  years  of  publication.  By  this  point,  Dostoevsky 
has  completed  the  maturation  of  his  public  persona.  He  has  constructed  him- 
self as  a father,  whose  offspring  are  his  readers.  The  elaboration  of  this  point 
requires  that  we  look  back  at  the  history  of  Dostoevsky’s  relation  with  his 
reading  audience.  The  critics  were  extremely  negative  in  1876.  One  reviewer, 
commenting  on  the  first  issue,  remarked  with  some  dismay  about  the  Diary’s 
“extraordinary  many-sidedness”  and  “oddities.”^*  Another  reacted  with  a 
lampooning  verse:  ‘Here  is  your  Diary  ..  .What’s  not  in  it?/  Genius  and  mad- 
ness,/ Senile  delirium,/  Wit  and  eccentricity/  Day  and  night,  and  gloom  and 
light.”^’ 

But  in  the  same  December  1877  issue  in  which  he  discusses  the 
Kornilova  case,  Dostoevsky  points  with  pride  to  the  correspondents  he  has 
acquired  over  the  course  of  the  two  year  publication  of  the  Diary.  He  says 
that  he  considers  his  correspondents  to  be  his  “collaborators”  (26:  126). 
Dostoevsky  has  begun  to  dispense  advice  to  many  of  them.  He  is  full  of 
praise  for  Russian  women,  and  in  particular,  he  writes  that  “perhaps  the 


27.  See  Bakhtin’s  discussion  of  this  and  other  similar  passages  in  Mikhail  Bakhtin, 
Problems  of  Dostoevsky’ s Poetics,  ed.  and  trans.  Caryl  Emerson  (Minneapolis:  Univ.  of 
Minnesota  Press,  1984),  pp.  59-61. 

28.  . Sankt-Peterburgskie  vedomosti.  No.  32,  Feb.  1,  1876. 

29.  Peterburgskaia  gazeia.  No.  23,  Feb.  3,  1876,  cited  in  PSS,  22:  294.  The  verse  was  by 
D.  D.  Minaev. 
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Russian  woman  will  save  us  all,  all  of  our  society,  with  the  new  energy  that  is 
being  bom  in  her”  (26:  127).  Not  only  has  Dostoevsky  authored  his  own  au- 
thoritative role  as  the  Diarist,  but  he  claims  to  have  authored  his  own  reading 
audience,  to  have  fathered  a community  of  like-minded  readers. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  Dostoevsky  has  authored  himself  as 
a father  in  his  Diary.  In  the  Dzhunkovskii  case,  Dostoevsky  had  defined  the 
father’s  task  as  that  of  erasing  his  children’s  former  impressions  and  memo- 
ries and  creating  new  ones  (25:  191).  Earlier  in  the  same  July-August  1877  is- 
sue (and  in  other  places  in  the  Diary  as  well),  he  has  emphasized  the  enor- 
mous significance  of  “positive  and  beautiful”  childhood  memories  for  the  fu- 
ture adult  (25:  181).  What  Dostoevsky  is  urging  upon  the  Dzhunkovskii  fa- 
ther, is,  in  a sense,  based  on  Dostoevsky’s  representation  of  his  own  experi- 
ence. It  was  the  reconstruction  of  his  childhood  memory  of  the  peasant  Marei 
that  saved  the  adult  Dostoevsky  in  prison  camp  from  his  feelings  of  repulsion 
for  his  fellow  convicts.  This  work  of  re-creating  beautiful  and  positive 
memories  and  images,  the  task  of  every  father,  is  also  the  task  of  Dostoevsky 
the  Diarist,  the  father  of  a new  Russia.  The  Diary  of  a Writer  will  provide  a 
storehouse  of  beautiful  and  positive  images  for  the  future  Russia,  to  create  a 
sense  of  a whole  out  of  the  numerous  fragments  of  everyday  Russian  life.^® 
Dostoevsky’s  time  frame  is  one  that  locates  the  present  Russia  as  the  past  to 
an  immediate  future.  A new  transformed  Russia  is  just  beyond  our  grasp,  he 
seems  to  be  saying.  At  the  end  of  his  discussion  of  the  Dzhunkovskii  case, 
speaking  from  his  imaginary  position  as  chairman  of  the  court,  Dostoevsky 
reminds  his  audience  of  Jesus’s  promise  to  “shorten  the  seasons  and  the 
times”  for  the  sake  of  the  children  (25:  193).  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  children 
that  the  “torment  of  the  rebirth  of  human  society”  will  be  shortened.  He  con- 
cludes triumphantly:  “This  perfection  will  be  completed  and  the  sufferings 
and  misunderstandings  of  our  civilization  will  finally  end!”  (25:  193). 
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30.  As  Leonid  Grossman  has  written.  Dostoevsky  “could  recover  the  whole  cast  of  the  on- 
going historical  moment  from  the  fragmentary  details  of  the  passing  day.”  See  his  Poeiika 
Dostoevskogo  (Moscow:  Gos.  akademiia  khudozh.  nauk.,  1925),  p.  176. 
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THE  DREAM  OF  A RIDICULOUS  MAN: 
TOPICALITY  AS  A LITERARY  DEVICE 


Dostoevsky’s  poetics  have  been  studied  from  many  points  of  view  and 
by  different  schools  of  literary  criticism.  The  earlier  notion  of  Dostoevsky, 
the  careless  and  verbose  writer,  widespread  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and 
the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  has  been  replaced,  step  by  step,  by 
its  opposite:  Dostoevsky,  the  careful  craftsman  who  constructed  his  texts,  in- 
terconnecting the  various  levels  in  a complex  system  of  cross-references, 
which  has  long  eluded  attempts  to  analyze  and  describe  in  an  adequate  man- 
ner. By  now,  we  are  generally  aware  how  discourse  operates  in  Dostoevsky’s 
prose,  camouflaging  as  much  as  it  seems  to  reveal.'  We  know  many  of  the 
subtexts  of  his  novels  and  tales  and  we  are  generally  aware  of  the  significance 
of  the  intertextual  references  in  them.  We  are  conscious  of  their  multilevelled 
structure  and  their  symbolic  and  allegorical  levels  of  meaning.  Yet,  neverthe- 
less, there  are  still  aspects  of  which  we  are  not  aware  and  texts  that  have  re- 
tained an  enigmatic  appeal,  the  reader  experiencing  frustration  knowing  that 
he  knows  less  than  there  is  to  be  known  — the  text  still  withholding  some 
essential  information.  The  Dream  of  a Ridiculous  Man  is  a case  in  point. 

Studies  of  this  tale  have  concentrated  on  its  obvious  philosophical  im- 
plications and  their  significance  for  Dostoevsky’s  world  view  and  his  poetics. 
Central  to  the  tale  is  the  hero’s  vision  of  the  Golden  Age,  interpreted  by 
Horst-Jürgen  Gerigk  as  a “Heilung  des  falschen  Bewußtseins.’’^  Vladimir 
21akharov  has  come  to  a similar  conclusion,  seeing  in  the  tale  a “story  of  the 
enlightenment  of  the  hero,  his  obtaining  the  truth  ...  and  the  dream  becomes 

1 . Among  Ihe  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  underlying  structure  of  Dostoevskian  texts,  the 
following  studies  should  be  mentioned:  R.  Peace  has  investigated  the  great  novels  with 
particular  attention  to  the  symbolic  and  allegoric  patterns  of  meaning  in  his  book  Dostoevsky: 
An  Examination  of  the  Major  Novels  (Cambridge;  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1971);  H.-J.  Gerigk 
has  laid  bare  the  allegoric  level  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov  in  his  Afterword  to  the  dtv 
Diinndruck  edition  of  the  novel  (dtv,  v.  2043)  (München;  Deutscher  Taschenbuch  Verlag, 
1978),  pp.  1031-52.  See  also  my  studies  of  The  Landlady  (Canadian  Slavonic  Papers,  10,  1 
[1980],  42-67);  The  Insulted  and  Humiliated  (Forum  International,  3 [1980],  48-61);  The  Notes 
from  Underground  (Canadian-American  Slavic  Studies,  6,  2 (1972),  239-55);  and  The  Idiot 
(Dostoevsky  Studies,  1 (1980),  47-63).  See  also  R.  Lachmann’s  intertextual  studies  of 
Dostoevsky  texts  in  her  recent  book  Gedächtnis  und  Literatur  (Frankfurt/Main;  Suhrkamp, 
1990),  esp.  parts  111  and  IV. 

2.  Fjodor  М.  Dostojewskij:  Erzählungen  (München:  Winkler  Verlag,  1978),  p.  950. 
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...  a mylh  about  the  historical  destinies  of  mankind.”^  Robert-Louis  Jackson, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  stressed  the  significance  of  the  text  for  the  author’s 
poetics,  Dostoevsky’s  presumed  view  being  this:  “L’art  ultime  est  révélation 
(prophétie);  il  n’explore  pas  seulement  la  réalité  sociale  de  l’homme,  mais 
pénètre,  on  révèle,  la  réalité  ultime  de  l’esprit  humain  et  de  sa  destinée,  ce 
monde  invisible  de  ‘fins  et  de  commencements’  ...  qui  ‘reste  pour  l’homme 
un  domaine  du  fantastique.““'  In  this  perspective  the  Dream  expresses  “une 
croyance  à un  ordre  moral  et  à une  réalité  transcendentale.’’^ 

Others  have  seen  in  the  tale  a reflection  of  Dostoevsky’s  occupation  with 
various  philosophic  and  literary  sources.  R.  Lauth  has  studied  the  “Etappen 
des  Sündenfalls  im  ‘Traum’“  with  reference  to  Rousseau’s  famous  Discourse 
and  Fichte’s  reflection  on  it.  His  conclusion:  “Betrachtet  man  Dostoevskijs 
‘phantastische  Erzählung’  als  Ganzes,  so  stellt  sie  eine  geniale  Antwort  auf 

Rousseaus  Discourse  über  den  Einfluß  der  Wissenschaft  und  Künste  dar ’’^ 

Still  others  have  pointed  to  Dostoevsky’s  interest  in  the  psychology  of 
dreams,  relating  to  his  reading  of  the  tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Dostoevsky 
wrote  a Foreword  to  three  of  Poe’s  tales,  published  in  Vremia  (January 
1861).  There  he  ventured  the  thought,  probably  derived  from  the  reading  of 
Poe,  that  “the  deceased  person,  again  by  means  of  galvanism,  tells  of  the 
condition  of  his  soul...’’’ 

Konrad  Onasch  has  included  a discussion  of  The  Dream  in  the  essay 
“Vertreibung  Gottes  aus  dem  Paradies”  together  with  an  analysis  of 
Versilov’s  well-known  vision  in  the  Adolescent.  The  Dream,  says  Onasch,  is 
a continuation  of  Versilov’s  vision,  both  being  tinged  by  Rousseau’s  im- 
agery.* Onasch  quotes  from  Emile:  “La  vie  de  l’âme  ne  commence  qu’à  la 
mort  du  corps.”  Other  symbols  and  images  point  to  Jean  Paul  (Siebenkäs, 
Hesperus)  and  Heinrich  Heine.  In  essence,  Onasch  considers  the  Dream  a dia- 
logue between  “Dostoevskij  I and  Dostoevskij  П”,  i.e.,  the  religious  believer 
and  the  sceptic  — both  positions  being  taken  to  their  utmost  consequence.’ 

Tunimanov  links  the  Dream  to  The  Brothers  Karamazov  seeing  in 
Alesha,  Dmitrii  and  Zosima  reflections  of  the  Ridiculous  Man.  Like  Zosima, 


3.  F M.  Dostoevskii.  Rasskazy  (Petrozavodsk;  Kareliia,  1985),  p.  445f. 

4.  Russian  Literature,  No.  1 (1971),  p.  15. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

6.  R.  Lauth,  Dostojewski  und  sein  Jahrhundert  (Bonn:  Bouvier,  1986),  p.  135. 

7.  F.  M.  Dostoevskii,  Poinoe  sobranie  sochinenii  v 30-ti  tt.  (=PSS)  (Leningrad;  Nauka, 
1974-82),  XXV,  397ff. 

8.  K.  Onasch,  Dostojewski  als  Verführer  (Zürich:  EVZ,  1961),  pp.  31-36.  This  is  also 
pointed  out  by  Tunimanov.  See  n.  9 (below). 

9.  “Dostoevskii  byl  chelovekom  krainosti  i myslil  poliamymi  kategoriiami,  otritsanie  u 
nego  vystupaet  v forme  poslednego  razoblacheniia,  i utverzhdenie  osnovyvaelsia  na  mechte  о 
bezushcherbno  ideal’nom,  schastlivom  obshchestve.”  V.  Tunimanov,  “Satira  i utopiia,” 
Russkaia  literatura.  No.  4 (1966),  p.  87. 
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the  Ridiculous  Man,  too,  is  “prophet  and  preacher.”  Dostoevsky  “resurrects, 
as  it  were,  the  genre  of  Voltaire’s  philosophical  tales.”'“  Similarly,  M.  Braun 
maintains  that  The  Dream  in  many  ways  anticipates  the  philosophic  concerns 
of  Dostoevsky/Zosima  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov.  Braun  also  points  to  as- 
pects of  the  text  linking  it  to  earlier  works  by  Dostoevsky.  He  mentions 
Svidrigailov  who,  in  his  last  night  before  committing  suicide,  dreams  of  a 
little  maltreated  girl." 

To  be  sure,  these  and  other  studies  have  helped  to  put  the  tale  in  perspec- 
tive. We  have  become  aware  of  Dostoevsky’s  sources  and  models,  we  know 
about  the  philosophical  implications  of  the  text  and  its  poetic  significance.'^ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tale  anticipates  some  of  the  tenets  of  Zosima’s 
utopian  and  vitalistic  philosophy.'“  Nevertheless  there  remains  an  unex- 
plained aspect  which  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  text  by  the  writer:  the  hero’s 
strange  and  unexplained  dream-journey  through  space  to  another  solar  sys- 
tem. Having  committed  suicide  in  his  dream,  the  Ridiculous  Man,  accompa- 
nied by  a “being”  whose  face  “bore  some  resemblance  to  a human  face”,  yet 
“not  human  of  course”  (p.  726),'''  travels  to  a star  which,  he  thinks,  is  Sirius. 
It  is  the  same  star  that,  observed  on  his  way  home,  had  given  him  the  idea  of 
committing  suicide.  It  is  tempting  to  explain  the  interplanetary  flight  by 
pointing  to  the  Vohairean  armchair  in  which  the  hero  had  fallen  asleep  as  a 
reference  to  Voltaire’s  tale  Micromegas  about  the  travels  of  an  inhabitant  of 
the  planetary  world  of  Sirius  (!)  via  Saturn  to  the  Earth.'“  We  could  also  fol- 
low Onasch  who  wrote:  “Sowohl  in  des  deutschen  Romantikers  <=  Jean 
Paul>  ‘Siebenkäs’  und  ‘Hesperus’  wie  im  Poem  des  Russen  <=  Dostoevsy’s 
Dream>  stoßen  wir  auf  den  phantastischen  Flug  durch  den  Kosmos  im 
Traumgesicht  wie  auf  das  Traumerlebnis  der  eigenen  Beerdigung.”'“  Yet  the 
details  of  the  texts  by  Voltaire,  Poe,  and  Jean  Paul  correspond  to 
Dostoevsky’s  text  only  very  superficially  and  provide  us  with  no  explanation 
as  to  why  the  writer  might  have  let  himself  be  inspired  by  them,  - if  he  actu- 


10.  Tunimanov  refers  in  particular  to  two  texts  by  Voltaire:  Candide  and  Micromegas  as 
textual  models  for  Dostoevsky.  Ibid.,  pp.  71  and  84. 

11.  M.  Braun,  Dostojewski].  Das  Gesamtwerk  als  Vielfalt  und  Einheit  (Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck  & Ruprecht,  1976),  pp.  222-24. 

12.  Neither  should  we  forget  the  autobiographical  aspects.  As  pointed  out  by  the  editors 
of  PSS,  some  of  the  Ridiculous  Man’s  words  echo  utopian  socialist  thinking!  (See  PSS,  XXV, 
406). 

13.  Cf.  R.  Neuhauser,  “The  Brothers  Karamazov:  A Contemporary  Reading  of  Book  VI, 
‘A  Russion  Monk’,”  Dostoevsky  Studies.  7 (1986),  135-51. 

14.  Quotations  from  The  Dream  of  a Ridiculous  Man  (referred  to  in  the  text  as  The 
Dream)  are  taken  from  Great  Short  Works  of  Fyodor  Dostoevsky  transi.  D.  Magarshak  (New 
York:  Harjrer  & Row  1968),  pp.  715-38.  Page  references  to  this  edition  will  appear  in  the  text. 

15.  See  PSS.  XXV  106. 

16.  Onasch,  Dostojewski  als  Veifuhrer,  p.  64. 
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ally  did  so.  Another  obvious  and  tempting  alternative  is  to  classify 
Dostoevsky’s  space  journey  as  a reflection  of  a well-known  device  of  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  literature. 

Journeys  surpassing  the  technical  capabilities  of  nineteenth-century  man, 
whether  magical  or  supposedly  real,  were  not  rare  in  literature.  We  can  differ- 
entiate between  four  varieties  of  such  journeys:  I . journeys  performed  with 
the  help  of  supernatural  powers,  such  as  we  encounter  in  fairy  tales  and  ro- 
mantic prose;'’  2.  fictive  “travels”  popular  in  Russia  around  1800,  such  as 
Xavier  de  Maistre’s  Travels  into  my  Pockets  (Russ,  transi.  1803);  3.  travels 
to  the  nether  world  on  the  ancient  pattern  of  a “descensus  ad  inferos”;'“  and  4. 
travelogues  written  by  the  forerunners  of  science  fiction,  one  of  whom,  Jules 
Verne,  was  a contemporary  of  Dostoevsky.  His  utopian  novels  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  1860’s  (e.g.  De  la  terre  à la  lune,  1865!).  In  this  context,  we 
might  refer  to  a distant  predecessor  of  J.  Verne,  Vasilii  Levshin,  who  pub- 
lished his  Noveishee  puteshestvie  (=  The  Latest  Journey  [-  to  the  moon])  as 
early  as  1784!  Yet,  Dostoevsky’s  interplanetary  journey  does  not  show  any 
similarity  to  these  or  other  works  in  the  four  categories  above. 

Having  examined  contextual  and  intertextual  evidence  — if  only  curso- 
rily — without  reaching  satisfactory  results,  we  might  next  look  for  internal 
textual  evidence  testifying  to  the  necessity  of  including  the  interplanetary 
journey  in  The  Dream. 

Dostoevsky  has  set  his  story  within  a double  frame,  as  it  were.  Chapter 
1 and  the  greater  portion  of  chapter  2 are  set  in  St.  Petersburg,  as  are  the  final 
pages  of  chapter  5.  In  between  is  the  hero’s  dream,  extending  from  the  last 
page  of  chapter  2 through  chapters  3 and  4 into  chapter  5.  The  outer  frame  is 
formed  by  the  dream  (i.e.,  the  hero’s  imagined  suicide,  his  waking  up  in  the 
coffin).  A second,  inner  frame  -—  the  interplanetary  journey  — leads  to  the 
central  section  of  the  dream  — the  vision  of  the  Golden  Age  and  the  Fall.'’ 
The  Ridiculous  Man  has  landed  on  a distant  planet  which,  however,  turns 
out  to  be  an  exact  replica  of  the  earth  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  evolution,  as 
yet  “unstained  by  the  Fall”  (p.  729).  The  dream,  which  is,  time  and  again, 
interrupted  in  the  hero’s  narration  by  commentaries  belonging  to  his  waking 
life  after  the  dream  experience,  ends  abruptly  in  chapter  5 when  the  hero 
wakes  up  at  “about  six  o’clock.”  (p.  736)  There  is  no  return  journey  back  to 
earth,  Dostoevsky  evidently  having  dropped  the  device  of  the  interplanetary 
trip.  The  reader  may  well  ask  himself  why  the  writer  found  it  necessary  to  in- 


17.  Cf.  Gogol’s  Noch'  pered  rozhdestvom\ 

18.  Cf.  Baron  Brambeus’  journey  to  the  center  of  the  earth  in  Senkovskii’s  well  known 
fantastic  tale  of  1833! 

19.  Actually,  we  could  speak  of  a triple  frame,  adding  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  story 
begins  ;uid  ends,  as  a third,  outer  frame. 
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troduce  it  in  the  first  place.  Following  his  imaginary  death,  the  hero  might 
have  simply  found  himself  transported  in  time  to  an  earth  still  in  its  para- 
disiacal state  before  the  Fall.  We  might  argue  that  it  is  actually  irrelevant 
whether  the  Ridiculous  Man  reaches  this  earthly  paradise  via  a space  journey 
or  is  directly  transported  to  it  in  time.  After  all,  Dostoevsky  did  not  hide  the 
obvious  fact  that  he  modelled  his  paradise  on  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
myths.  Had  he  been  transported  directly  to  pre-Fall  earth,  the  hero  could  still 
have  played  the  role  of  devil’s  advocate,  leading  mankind  into  sin  and  cor- 
ruption. The  character  of  the  text  as  an  allegory  would  have  become  even 
more  poignant.^®  After  all,  the  catalog  of  stages  of  evil  leading  to  absolute 
corruption  -from  a lie  in  Jest  to  voluptuousness.  Jealousy,  cruelty,  bloodshed, 
sorrow  and  suffering;  the  invention  of  the  concepts  of  “shame,”  “honor,” 
“truth,”  the  development  of  science,  slavery;  the  manipulation  of  the  law;  the 
invention  of  the  guillotine,  and  so  on  — is  meant  to  describe  (as  in 
Rousseau’s  famous  Discourse)  the  course  of  earthly  civilization.  The  struc- 
ture of  a frame  formed  by  the  dream  does  not  require  a second  frame.  Of 
course,  Dostoevsky  would  not  be  the  craftsman  we  now  rightfully  consider 
him  to  be,  had  he  not  provided  a “realistic”  motivation  for  his  interplanetary 
flight.  In  chapter  2,  immediately  prior  to  falling  asleep,  a “strange  notion” 
occurs  to  the  hero:  “(it)  occurred  to  me  that  if  I had  lived  before  on  the  moon 
or  on  Mars  and  had  committed  there  the  most  shameful  and  dishonorable  ac- 
tion that  can  be  imagined,  and  had  been  so  disgraced  and  dishonored  there  as 
can  be  imagined  and  experienced  only  occasionally  in  a dream,  a nightmare, 
and  if,  finding  myself  afterwards  on  earth,  I had  retained  the  memory  of  what 
I had  done  on  the  other  planet,  and  moreover  knew  that  I should  never  in  any 
circumstances  go  back  there-if  that  were  to  have  happened,  should  I or  should 
I not  have  felt,  as  I looked  from  the  earth  upon  the  moon,  that  it  made  no 
difference  to  me?  Should  1 or  should  I not  have  felt  ashamed  of  that  action?” 
(p.723) 

The  dream  is  but  an  extension  and  continuation  of  a thought  entertained 
by  the  hero  in  a wakeful  state  immediately  prior  to  falling  asleep.  However, 
while  this  realistic  motivation  does  explain  the  fact  that  the  hero  dreams  of 
Just  such  a Journey,  it  does  not  tell  us  anything  about  the  author's  motiva- 
tions, i.e.,  why  Dostoevsky  planted  the  “strange  notion”  in  his  hero’s  mind 
in  the  first  place.  I would  suggest  that  the  “strange  notion”  does  contain  a 
clear  indication  of  the  thrust  of  Dostoevsky’s  intentions. 


20.  The  reader  may  easily  test  the  validity  of  this  conjecture  by  leaving  out  two  and  a half 
pages  of  text  between  the  sentence  “And  then  my  grave  was  opened"  (p.  726)  continuing  on  p. 
728  with  the  sentence  “Suddenly  and  without  as  it  were  being  aware  of  it  myself,  I stood  on 
<this>  an  other  earth  in  the  bright  light  of  a sunny  day,  fair  and  beautiful  as  paradise.” 
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Before  discussing  the  “notion’s”  implications,  1 should  like  to  refer  to 
what  I believe  to  have  been  a powerful  influence  on  Dostoevsky’s  writing. 
His  usually  dire  financial  situation  forced  him  to  concern  himself  with  the 
pecuniary  aspects  of  his  literary  work.  The  attempt  to  address  as  large  an  au- 
dience as  possible  led,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  what  Horst-Jürgen  Gerigk  has 
called  his  machiavellian  poetics,  a poetics  that  aims  to  compel  the  reader  — 
even  against  his  will  — to  continue  reading  the  text  (and  purchasing  the 
journal  where  it  appeared).^'  Dostoevsky  felt  that  he  had  to  attract  readers  and 
did  so  by  catering  to  reader  interest,  although  without  foregoing  his  true  in- 
tentions, which  aimed  much  higher.  Hence  the  emphasis  on  crime,  sex,  dis- 
ease, and  certain  religious  and  political  phenomena  of  his  time.  Gerigk  even 
suggested:  “In  der  Kultivierung  des  Sensationellen  geht  Dostoevskij  noch 
über  Balzac  und  Dickens  hinaus....  Er  will  das  breite  Publikum  erreichen  und 
studiert,  so  müssen  wir  sagen,  die  Mechanismen  seiner  Manipulation.” 
^^Murder  and  suicide,  prostitutes  and  lecherous  elderly  men,  unusual  and  ex- 
treme acts  with  religious  and  political  connotations  characterize  his  prose  and 
hold  the  reader’s  attention.  The  list  of  five  main  “Wirkungsfaktoren”  — 
crime,  sex,  disease,  religion,  politics  — would  not  be  complete  without  a 
sixth  element  — TOPICALITY.  It  does  not  only  correspond  to  an  essential 
requirement  of  realistic  literature,  but  — if  wisely  chosen  — may  serve  as  a 
link  between  the  sensationalism  inherent  in  the  five  factors  mentioned  above 
and  the  philosophical  and  ethical  “message”  of  a text.  A case  of  murder 
(Raskol’nikov)  may  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  mass  reader.  Should  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  deed  express  something  at  once  typical  of  con- 
temporary society  and  at  the  same  time  typical  of  man  as  such,  then  it  may 
well  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  an  analysis  of  the  underlying  causes,  an 
analysis  that  will  lead  eventually  to  an  assessment  of  society  and  those  “ideas 
in  the  air”  that  influence  it  and  may  lead  to  murder.  Topicality,  in  this  sense, 
is  not  only  a necessary  ingredient  of  a Dostoevskian  text,  it  is,  indeed,  part 
of  the  very  fabric  of  the  text  providing  the  link  to  the  more  serious  concerns 
of  the  writer.  The  kind  of  topicality  that  interested  Dostoevsky  rested  upon 
the  requirements  of  popular  prose  as  listed,  for  example,  by  Osip  Senkovsky 
— a master  of  the  trade  in  guessing  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  public.  A 
writer  successful  with  the  reader  ”...  above  all,  starts  by  finding  out  what  so- 
ciety is  mainly  thinking,  discussing,  pondering  at  a given  point  in  time; 
what  it  is  interested  in,  what  it  dreams,  what  it  expects  and  fears  and  is  en- 
thusiastic about.. Yet  this  was  not  enough  for  Dostoevsky.  Topicality  in 
his  sense  had  to  express  not  only  some  essential  problem  of  the  time,  it 

21.  H.-J.  Gerigk,  “Die  Gründe  für  die  Wirkung  Dostoevskijs,"  Dostoevsky  Studies,  2 
(1981),  3-26. 

22.  Ihid.,p.  5. 

23  Listki  barona  Rrambeusa  (St.  Petersburg:  18.S8),  Part  П,  p.  846f. 
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should  simultaneously  address  itself  to  those  aspects  of  man  and  society  that 
transcend  temporal  limitations.  In  this  sense,  topicality  can  be  seen  as  a prin- 
ciple informing,  shaping  and  permeating  all  five  “Wirkungsfaktoren.”  Such  a 
complex  approach  does  not  only  attract  readers,  but  helps  to  convey  to  them 
(by  camouflaging  it)  the  philosophical  “message”  that  the  author  wishes  to 
transmit. 

The  main  “Wirkungsfaktor”  operating  in  the  Dream  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  in  Part  One  of  the  Notes  from  Underground:  There  the  hero  had 
spoken  of  the  DISEASE  of  contemporary  man  — the  hyperconscious  indi- 
vidual. The  Ridiculous  Man  is  a direct  descendent  of  the  Underground  Man, 
being  just  another  “modem  Russian  progressive  and  a despicable  citizen  of 
Petersburg”  (p.  729).  Only  this  time  the  author  transfers  the  story  of  his 
“salvation,”  originally  part  of  chapter  10  of  part  I of  the  Notes,  to  a dream 
experience,  setting  it  off  from  the  preceding  description  of  the  hero’s  waking 
life  by  an  imagined  suicide  (suicide,  like  attempted  and  actual  murder,  part  of 
the  “Wirkungsfaktor”  CRIME).  The  topical  aspects  of  the  text  springing  from 
the  hero’s  character  are  obvious.  Dostoevsky  presents  another  variant  of  con- 
temporary man,  he  confronts  the  readers  with  the  ills  of  contemporary  society 
(see  the  poor,  dejected  girl  roaming  the  streets  of  the  capital,  first  rejected, 
later  comforted  by  the  hero).  Lastly,  there  is  the  obvious  “ideological”  thrust 
of  the  hero’s  dream  experience,  stemming  from  Dostoevsky’s  early  utopian 
socialist  interests,  later  re-interpreted  in  the  light  of  his  understandig  of 
Orthodox  Christian  ethics.  All  this  is  conventional  and  does  not  explain  the 
hero’s  “strange  notion,”  nor  the  journey  resulting  from  it.  The  “missing  link” 
is  to  be  found,  I believe,  in  subject-matter  that  is  closely  related  to  certain 
contemporary  events  and  that  unites  the  concerns  of  society  at  the  time  the 
tale  was  conceived  with  certain  underlying  philosophical  questions  that  have 
to  do  with  the  writer’s  Weltanschauung. 

The  hero’s  “strange  notion”  contains  a paraphrase  of  views  voiced  by 
Hippolyte  Denizard  Rivail  (1804-69),  better  known  by  his  pienname  Allan 
Kardec,^“*  in  his  treatise  Qu'est-ce  que  le  spiritisme?^  and  his  book  Livre  des 
Esprits  (1859).  Rivail  is  the  founder  of  the  first  French  spiritist  journal,  the 
Revue  spirite,  and  author  of  books  such  as  Livre  des  Médiums  and  Le  Ciel  et 
l’Enfer.  He  maintained  that  there  are  numerous  “stars”  in  the  universe  settled 
by  human  beings  at  different  stages  of  spiritual  development,  the  earth  occu- 
pying a rather  inferior  position  as  a kind  of  purgatory  which,  in  Kardec’s 

24.  Rivail  considered  “Allan  Kardec”  a Celtic  name  which  had  been  his  in  a previous 
existence.  See  Jean  Variier,  Allan  Kardec.  Connaissance  du  Spiritisme  (Paris:  1971).  See  also 
Ernst  Benz,  Ausserirdische  Welten.  Von  Kopernikus  zu  den  Ufos  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau;  Aurum 
Verlag  (Edition  20СЮ].  1990),  ch.  14. 

25.  In  Revue  Spirite,  1858  and  1860. 
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words,  was  not  far  from  hell.  He  considered  it  a place  of  purification  of  sinful 
spirits.  Behind  this  view  is  the  assumption  that  distant  planets  serve  as  liv- 
ing places  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  This,  too,  is  echoed  in  the  Ridiculous 
Man’s  “strange  notion”:  “Indeed,  hell  is  a purgatory  and  the  latter,  in  as  far  as 
it  is  a place  of  punishment,  is  on  earth.”“ 

The  topic  touched  upon  in  the  “strange  notion”  is  not  only  an  outgrowth 
of  contemporary  interest  in  spiritism  — shared  by  Dostoevsky  at  that  time 
— but  has  far-reaching  historical  roots.  In  fact,  it  touches  on  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  areas  in  the  intellectual  and  philosophical  evolution  of  modern 
European  society.  In  the  medieval  Christian  tradition,  the  earth  — selected 
by  God  for  the  work  of  salvation  — as  the  main  and  focal  point  of  God’s 
concern,  had  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  universe.  This  view  was  radically  un- 
dermined by  the  findings  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Newton.  The 
modem  view  of  the  earth’s  place  in  the  universe  reduced  its  status.  It  was  re- 
moved from  the  center,  its  role  in  divine  providence  was  questioned.  The 
shock  caused  by  the  new  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  our  solar 
system  and  the  universe  led  to  a kind  of  cosmic  nihilism,  well  described  by 
Ortega  y Gasset  in  iiis  book  Die  weltgeschichtlichen  Krisen}^  It  is  echoed  in 
.lean  Paul’s  “Rede  des  toten  Christus  vom  Weltgebäude  herab,  daß  kein  Gott 
sei”  in  his  novel  Siebenkäs  (1796f.).  The  significance  of  the  new  astronomy 
was  well  formulated  by  Alexander  Pope  in  the  lines: 

Nature  and  Nature’s  laws  lay  hid  in  night. 

God  said:  “Let  Newton  be,”  and  all  was  light.“ 

Philosophers  as  much  as  theologians  were  forced  to  look  for  ways  in 
which  traditional  Christian  faith  could  be  reconciled  with  the  new  astronomi- 
cal data,  specifically  the  understanding  of  providence  as  a central  force  in  his- 
tory. How  could  God’s  plans  for  the  earth,  the  salvation  of  mankind  through 
Christ’s  death  as  the  central  event  in  history  from  the  theological  point  of 
view,  be  compatible  with  the  marginal  position  of  the  planet  earth!  Major 
philosophers  like  Kant  and  Schelling,  religious  thinkers  and  mystics,  later 
Joined  by  the  representatives  of  nineteenth-century  spiritism,  pondered  the 
role  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  providence,  the  question  of  extraterrestrial  civi- 
lizations, the  transmigration  of  souls  from  one  solar  system  to  another  after 
death,  and  similar  questions.  In  fact,  there  is  a series  of  texts,  many  by  the 


26.  Ibid.,  1858,  p.  65f. 

27.  Stuttgart:  Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt,  1951  (Vorwort).. 

28.  This  certainly  was  not  true  of  the  Christian  churches  which  fought  the  Copemican 
system  nght  into  the  eighteenth  century.  As  late  as  1721,  censors  in  Zürich  for  religious  reasons 
forbade  the  publication  of  a book  advocating  the  Copemican  view.  See  Benz,  Ausserirdische 
Wellen,  p.  I2f. 
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most  illustrious  minds  of  the  past  three  hundred  years,  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  the  “stars”  are  inhabited,  what  sort  of  creatures  might  be 
found  there,  what  their  nature  might  be,  whether  or  not  they  are  touched  by 
sin,  can  man  expect  to  be  transferred  to  a distant  star  after  death,  are  angels 
really  inhabitants  of  the  stars,  or,  possibly,  spirits  of  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
or  of  other  planets,  and  so  on.  The  Ridiculous  Man’s  “strange  notion”  should 
be  considered  a clear  indication  that  he  (i.e.,  Dostoevsky)  was  well  aware  of 
this  century-old  tradition  in  Western  thought.  A brief  examination  of  some 
texts  in  particular  those  which  may  have  been  known  to  the  writer,  will  fur- 
ther clarify  the  matter. 

One  of  the  earliest  authors  dealing  with  this  subject  is  Bernard  Le  Bovier 
de  Fontenelle  (1657-1757)  who  maintained  in  his  book  of  1686  (German 
translation  1780)  Entretien  sur  la  Pluralité  des  Mondes  that  both  the  moon 
and  other  planets  were  inhabited!^’  At  about  the  same  time  Christiaan 
Huygens,  astronomer,  mathematician,  physicist,  thought  that  all  inhabitants 
of  planets  were  similar  {Kosmot héros,  1698).  He  referred  to  Nicolas  Cusanus 
and  Giordano  Bruno  as  authorities  on  this  matter.  Johann  Heinrich  Lambert 
(1727-77)  extended  these  views  to  encompass  other  solar  systems,  saying 
that  each  contained  inhabited  planets  revolving  around  a sun.  In  his 
Cosmologische  Briefe  über  die  Einrichtung  des  Weltbaues  (1761)  he  spoke 
of  the  “Allbelebtheit”  of  the  universe!  The  view  that  there  was  life  on  distant 
heavenly  bodies  — probably  extending  throughout  the  universe!  — was  al- 
ready wide-spread  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  poet  Haller 
summed  it  up  in  two  concise  lines: 

Die  Sterne  sind  vielleicht  ein  Sitz  verklärter  Geister, 

Wie  hier  das  Laster  herrscht,  ist  dort  die  Tugend  Meister.^ 

Even  Kant  dealt  in  some  detail  with  such  questions  in  his  treatise 
Allgemeine  Naturgeschichte  und  Theorie  des  Himmels,  oder  Versuch  von  der 
Verfassung  und  dem  mechanischen  Ursprünge  des  ganzen  Weltgebäudes 
nach  Newtonischen  Grundsätzen  abgehandelt  (1755).  Dostoevsky  had  an  in- 
terest in  Kant,  probably  extending  beyond  esthetics  as  shown  by  Golosovker 
and  Gerigk.  Whether  Dostoevsky  knew  of  this  treatise  and,  particularly,  of  its 
part  111  “Welcher  einen  Versuch  einer  auf  die  Analogien  der  Natur  gegründeten 
Vergleichung  zwischen  den  Einwohnern  verschiedener  Planeten,  in  sich  en- 


29.  Fontenelle  was  a nephew  of  Pierre  Corneille  and  one  of  the  best-educated  men  of  his 
time,  a permanent  secretary  of  the  Académie  des  Sciences  since  1699. 

30.  Benz,  Ausserirdische  Wehen,  p.  42. 
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thält.  — Anhang,  von  den  Bewohnern  der  Gestirne”,^'  is  not  known.  Kant 
thinks  that  the  planets  are  mostly  inhabited,  and  that  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  inhabitants  is  determined  by  their  distance  from  the  sun;  the  further  away 
from  the  sun,  the  more  refined  and  spiritual  the  inhabitants.  Kant  even  posed 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  sin  ruled  other  planets  as  much  as  it  did  the 
earth.  And  he  reflects  on  the  possibility  that  man’s  immortal  soul  might  be 
transferred  to  another  distant  point  in  the  universe  after  death: 

Sollte  die  unsterbliche  Seele  wohl  in  der  ganzen  Unendlichkeit  ihrer 
künftigen  Dauer  ...  an  diesem  Puakt  des  Weltraumes,  an  unsere  Erde 
jederzeit  geheftet  bleiben?...  Wer  weiß,  ist  es  ihr  nicht  zugedacht, 
daß  sie  dereinst  jene  entfernten  Kugeln  des  Weltgebäudes,  und  die 
Trefflichkeit  ihrer  Anstalten  ...  soll  kennen  lernen?  Vielleicht  bilden 
sich  darum  noch  einige  Kugeln  des  Planetensystems  aus,  um  nach 
vollendetem  Ablaufe  der  Zeit,  die  unserem  Aufenthalte  allhier 
vorgeschrieben  ist,  uns  in  andern  Himmeln  neue  Wohnplätze  zu 
bereiten.^^ 

Karamzin’s  friend  and  correspondent,  the  Swiss  religious  philosopher 
Lavaler,  provides  a link  between  scholarly,  philosophical  speculation  and 
early  spiritist  experiences.  In  his  Aussichren  in  die  Ewigkeit.  In  Briefen  an 
Hr.  Joh.  Georg  Zimmermann  (1772),  he  relates  the  story  of  the  dead  wife  of 
his  correspondent  who  communicated  that  she  now  “lives  among  millions  of 
souls  in  regions  full  of  pleasure  (=  Heiterkeit),  quiet  and  contemplation, 
but,”  she  said,  “not  in  heaven  yet.””  Lavater  even  thinks  it  possible  that  the 
resurrection  of  man  at  the  end  of  time  will  be  preceded  by  a thou- 
sand-year-long kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth  — echoing  ancient  chiliastic  ex- 
pectations that  are  also  reflected  in  Dostoevsky’s  dream  of  a future  “Golden 
Age”!  Schelling,  too,  in  his  posthumous  treatise  Clara  oder  Über  den 
Zusammenhang  der  Natur  mit  der  Geisteswelt,  wrote  about  the  continuation 
of  life  after  death  and  the  conditions  under  which  this  might  take  place. 

Dostoevsky’s  own  interest  in  the  physical  and  astronomical  aspects  of 
the  matter  is  also  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  his  library  contained  two  books 
by  the  French  astronomer  Nicolas  Camille  Flammarion  (1842-1925)  in 
Russian  translation  (Nebesnye  svetila,  Moscow,  1865;  Istoriia  neba. 


31.  Kant’s  treatise  was  published  in  Königsberg  and  Leipzig:  Joh.  Friedr.  Petersen.  1755. 
See  H.-J.  Gerigk’s  "Nachwort"  to  The  Brothers  Karamazov  and  la.  E.  Golo.sovker,  Dostoevskii 
i Kant  (Moscow;  Izd.  AN  SSSR,  1963). 

32.  Kant.  Allgemeine  Naturgeschichte,  p.  395. 

33  J К Lavater' s ausgewählte  Schriften,  ed.  J.  K.  Orelli,  Pt  5 (Zürich:  Fr.  Schulthoss, 
1842),  p.  141. 
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Moscow,  1875).  Flammarion  had  also  studied  the  question  of  the  plurality  of 
worlds  and  had  a strong  interest  in  parapsychological  phenomena!^'* 

The  spiritist  interest  — already  expressed  by  Lavater,  a catholic  priest! 
— owes  much  to  the  Swedish  “Geisterseher”  Emanuel  Swedenborg 
(1689-1772).  A.  N.  Aksakov  had  published  his  translation  of  Swedenborg  as 
О nebesach,  о mire  dukhov  i ob  ade  (=  About  the  Heavens,  the  Spirit  World, 
and  about  Helf)  in  Leipzig  (1863)  and  had  presented  Dostoevsky  a copy  of  it 
in  1879155 

Swedenborg  wrote  there; 

...  all  planets  visible  to  the  eye  in  our  solar  system  are  like  the 
earth,  and  ...  apart  from  them,  the  universe  is  full  of  countless  num- 
bers of  others,  which  are  filled  with  inhabitants  in  exactly  the  same 
way  ...  man  could  convince  him.self  of  the  plurality  of  earths  in  the 
universe  by  the  fact  that  the  starry  heavens  are  without  bounds  and 
full  of  innumerable  stars,  each  of  which  in  its  place  and  system,  is  a 
heavenly  nursery-garden  — one  cannot  but  believe  that  everywhere 
where  there  is  an  earth  there  are  also  human  beings.^^ 

There  are  indications  that  Dostoevsky  put  some  of  Swedenborg’s  ideas 
into  the  mouth  of  the  elder  Zosima.  In  volume  1 of  his  Opera  Philosophica 
et  Mineralia...  Swedenborg  argued  that  any  newly-arising  world  in  the  uni- 
verse would  be  similar  to  our  world  in  its  youth!’^  F.  C.  Oetinger,  who 
translated  Swedenborg  into  German,  published  a Theologia  ex  idea  vitae  de- 
ducta  (1765),  the  sixth  part  of  which  was  entitled  “Considerations  about  the 
stars  as  inhabited  spaces  and  of  their  relation  to  the  earth,  on  which  Christ 
was  bom.”  According  to  Oetinger’s  Irdische  und  himmlische  Philosophie 
(1765,  part  2),  the  stars  in  the  depth  of  the  universe  form  a world  of  higher 
order,  settled  by  spiritual  beings  of  great  perfection  and  wisdom.  Our  earthly. 


34.  Flammarion,  founder  of  the  French  Astronomical  Society,  had  a serious  interest  in 
parapsychological  phenomena.  He  organized  séances  and  collected  reports  of  paranormal 
events,  some  of  which  he  published  in  book  form  as  L'Inconnu  et  les  problèmes  psychiques 
(Paris:  19(Ю).  Other  books  by  him  are  La  pluralité  des  mondes  habités  (1862)  and  Les  mondes 
imaginaires  et  les  mondes  réels  (1865). 

35.  A.  N.  Aksakov  published  two  more  books  on  Swedenborg:  Evangelie  po  Svedenborgu 
(Leipzig:  1864)  and  Ratsionalizm  Svedenborga.  Kriticheskoe  issledovanie  ego  ucheniia  о Sv. 
Pisanii  (Leipzig:  1870).  Both  books  were  in  Dostoevsky’s  library.  Dostoevsky  also  possessed 
A.  N.  Aksakov’s  book  Spiritualizm  i пайка.  Opytnye  issledovaniia  nod  psikhicheskoi  siloi. 
Uil’iama  Kruksa...  Sost.  perev.  i izd.  A.  Aksakov  (St.  Petersburg:  1872). 

36.  Quoted  in  PSS,  XXV,  401 . 

37.  Emanuelis  Swedenborgii  Opera  Philosophica  et  Mineralia  (Dresden  and  Leipzig: 
1734),  p.  24.  For  a comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject,  see  Benz,  Ausserirdische  Welten 
(note  23  above). 
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“lower”  world,  he  says,  has  fallen  into  “distemper”  through  the  Pall  of  man. 
Oetinger  quotes  Revelation  22.16  (also  2.28)  concerning  the  bright  morning 
star  in  support  of  his  thesis  that  this  star  might  be  the  “higher”  place  to 
which  God  has  that  man  will  go  after  death,  a place  of  “further  perfection”. 

Turning  now  to  Russia,  we  have  in  Dostoevsky’s  long-standing  friend 
and  collaborator,  the  philosopher  Nikolai  Strakhov,  another  representative  of 
the  ongoing  discourse  on  the  question  of  a plurality  of  inhabited  worlds.  In 
addition,  Strakhov  interested  himself  in  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg. 
Strakhov’s  essay  “Inhabitants  of  the  planet”  appeared  originally  in 
Dostoevsky’s  journal  Vremia  (number  1,  1861)  and  was  later  incorporated  in 
Strakhov’s  book  Mir  как  tseloe  (=  The  World  as  a Whole,  1872),  which 
Dostoevsky  was  reading  when  he  wrote  his  tale.  Strakhov  was  well  aware  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  tradition  of  the  subject  under  discussion  and  quoted 
from  the  works  of  Fontenelle  and  Huygens,  which  have  been  mentioned 
above.  But  it  was  not  only  Strakhov  who  may  have  stimulated  Dostoevsky’s 
interest  in  the  topic.  The  latter  was  also  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
the  three  leading  exponents  of  spiritism  in  Russia  in  the  1870’s.  Apart  from 
A.  N.  Aksakov  (1832-1903),  four  of  whose  books  were  in  Dostoevsky’s  li- 
brary, there  were  two  prominent  professors  from  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg:  A.  M.  Butlerov  (1828-86),  a professor  of  chemistry,  and  N.  P. 
Vagner  (1829-1907),  a professor  of  zoology,  with  whom  Dostoevesky  corre- 
sponded. In  summer  of  1875,  Dostoevsky  and  Vagner  met  in  Staraia  Russa. 
In  1874,  Aksakov,  Butlerov,  and  Vagner  had  organized  séances  in  St. 
Petersburg.  In  January  1876,  Vagner  invited  Dostoevsky  to  attend  a séance. 
In  February,  Vagner  again  invited  the  writer  to  a séance  organized  by 
Aksakov.  Dostoevsky  went  and  admitted  that  he  was  “powerfully  im 
pressed.”  In  three  issues  of  his  Diary  of  a Writer  (January,  March  and  April 
1876),  he  wrote  about  spiritism.  Aksakov,  the  main  proponent  of  spiritism, 
was  an  indefatigable  propagandist,  founder  of  the  journal  Psychische  Studien 
(1874-)  in  Leipzig,  where  he  now  lived.  In  the  late  sixties,  Aksakov  became 
interested  in  the  works  of  the  American  spiritist  Andrew  Jackson  Davis 
(1826-1910),  the  “seer  from  Poughkeepsie,”  at  that  time  the  leading  theoreti- 
cian of  spiritism  in  America.  His  main  work  The  Principles  of  Nature 
(1847),  dictated  in  trance,  was  described  as  a mixture  of  a poetic  and  vision- 
ary cosmology  and  early  utopian  socialist  thinking  — a combination  that 
ought  to  have  fascinated  Dostoevsky!  Davis  wrote  about  life  in  the  yonder 
world,  called  by  him  “summerland,”  particularly  in  A Stellar  Key  to 
Summerland  (1868).  His  views  of  life  beyond  death  as  a kind  of  paradise 
have  become  the  classical  representation  of  the  “next  world”  in  spiritism. 
Dostoevsky  might  as  have  become  aware  through  the  same  source  of  Allan 
Kardec,  whose  views,  as  mentioned  above,  may  have  been  a source  for  the 
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Ridiculous  Man’s  “strange  notion.”^*  Starting  with  the  1860’s,  Dostoevsky 
seems  to  have  been  increasingly  attracted  to  spiritism.  He  was  avowedly  im- 
pressed by  mediumistic  experiments,  yet  remained  adamantly  opposed  to 
spiritism  on  religious  grounds,  even  putting  it  on  a level  with  nihilism.  “No, 
I’d  rather  have  pure  atheism  than  spiritism!”^’  And  he  gave  his  reasons:  “But 
I hate  only  the  disgusting  hypothesis  of  spirits  and  having  relations  with 
them”  (ib.  p.  71).  Dostoevsky  understood  by  “spirits”  mainly  “demons”  or 
“devils”  (“cherti”),  as  he  said  jokingly  in  the  January  issue  of  his  Diary  of  a 
Writer.  The  idea  that  dead  people  might  reappear  on  earth  as  spirits  was  for 
him  “koshchunstvo”  (=  blasphemy),  a “disgusting  hypothesis”  (loc.  cit.). 
Another  aspect  that  seems  to  have  haunted  the  writer  was  the  possibility  that 
spiritism  might  turn  into  a sectarian  faith  leading  to  further  “obosoblenie”  (= 
isolation)  and  “raz”edinenie”  (=  separation)  in  Russian  society From  this 
point  of  view,  he  was  particularly  afraid  of  the  mystical  aspects  of  spiritist 
teachings.  He  had  reason  to  be  afraid  as  he  himself  admittedly  had  been  af- 
fected by  spiritism  in  this  regard.  The  séance  in  February  1876,  he  said, 
“produced  quite  a powerful  impression  on  me,”  and  he  explained  that  the 
“faith”  of  the  spiritists  whom  he  met  there  had  been  the  source  of  his  “first 
powerful  impression.”^'  It  was  mostly  this  fear  which  motivated  his  strict 
opposition  to  spiritism  — despite  its  obvious  emotional  appeal  to  him.  He 
forced  himself,  as  it  were  — on  the  basis  of  rational  calculation  — to  reject 
it:  “I  completely  refuse  to  believe  — so  that  no  kind  of  proof  will  ever  move 
me  any  more”^^  (ib.  p.  127).  Surely  this  is  an  irrational  argument  fitting  a 
Dostoevskian  hero  of  the  Underground  Man’s  type!  Obviously,  Dostoevsky 
shared  the  findings  of  Professor  Mendeleev’s  Commission,  which  had  inves- 
tigated mediumistic  claims  between  September  1875  and  May  1876  and  had 
concluded:  spiritist  teaching  is  a superstition.”^^ 

The  discussion  of  a plurality  of  inhabited  worlds  settled  by  human  be- 
ings (or  their  spirits)  seems  to  have  shifted,  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  from  the  competence  of  philosophers  and  astronomers  to  that  of 
spiritists  and  parapsychologists.  It  found  a parallel  in  another  area  of  strong 
interest  on  the  part  of  Dostoevsky.  Beginning  with  his  early  work  (The 

38.  In  addition  to  the  titles  already  mentioned,  Dostoevsky’s  library  included  at  least  one 
more  book  on  spiritism  by  the  American  physician  and  chemist,  a sceptic  turned  believer, 
Robert  Hare  (1781-1858):  <R.  Ger>  Opytnye  issledovaniia  о spiritizme.  Perev.  s angl. 
(Leipzig:  1866). 

39.  Literaturnoe  nasledstvo,  86  (Moscow;  Nauka,  1973),  p.  72. 

40.  PSS.  XXII,  99f. 

41.  Lilerarurnoe  nasledstvo.  86,  p.  126f. 

42.  Ibid.,  p.  127. 

43.  PSS,  XXII,  369.  Beginning  in  December  1875  and  continuing  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1876,  Prof.  Mendeleev  gave  a series  of  public  lectures  on  spiritism  which  had  a 
lively  echo  in  the  press  and  in  public  discussion. 
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Double),  Dostoevsky  had  a pronounced  interest  in  the  nature  and  effects  of 
abnormal  psychological  states  of  consciousness,  an  interest  stimulated,  no 
doubt,  by  his  own  repeated  attacks  of  epilepsy,  yet  extending  far  beyond 
medical  and  psychological  concerns.  The  importance  of  the  topic  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  saw  in  “hyperconsciousness,”  i.e.,  a state  of  heightened 
consciousness  on  the  borderline  between  normality  and  abnormality,  the 
DISEASE  of  nineteenth-century  intellectuals:  “I  swear,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a 
genuine,  total  disease  to  be  overly  conscious”  (=  words  of  the  Underground 
Man,  part  1,  chapter  2).  However,  like  so  many  aspects  of  Dostoevsky’s 
complex  Weltanschauung,  this,  too,  was  a “stick  with  two  ends,”  to  use  his 
own  metaphor:  “hyperconsciousness”  could  lead  man  to  crime,  but  it  could 
just  as  well  bring  about  a spiritual  rebirth  leading  him  to  a deeper  under- 
standing of  the  world  and  his  own  existence.  At  any  rate,  hyperconsciousness 
exposed  the  individual  to  influences  reaching  him  from  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  physical  existence.  Dostoevsky  had  considerable  interest  in  the  tenous  re- 
lationship between  everyday  reality  on  one  hand,  and  the  intangible,  but  nev- 
ertheless “real”  sphere  of  that  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses  and  our 
mind.  He  even  claimed  that  under  certain  circumstances  such  as  in  states  of 
heightened  awareness,  be  they  caused  by  disease  or  dreams,  man  could  estab- 
lish contact  with  an  intangible  world  that  existed  alongside  our  visible  and 
tangible  world.  Svidrigailov  makes  an  interesting  comment  in  this  context: 

Ghosts  are,  so  to  say,  chunks  and  shreds  of  other  worlds,  their  be- 
ginning. There  is  no  reason  why  a healthy  person  should  see  them, 
because  a healthy  person  is  most  firmly  bound  to  earth  and  necessar- 
ily must  live  the  earthly  life  alone  for  the  sake  of  fullness  and  order. 
But  no  sooner  has  he  fallen  sick,  hardly  has  the  normal,  earthly  or- 
der of  his  organism  been  upset,  and  immediately,  the  possibility  of 
another  world  begins  to  become  apparent  to  him  and  the  sicker  he 
is,  the  greater  the  number  of  contacts  with  the  other  world  so  that 
when  man  dies  completely  he  directly  passes  into  this  other  world.'*^ 

A passage  in  an  unpublished  article  of  1877  indicates  that  this  idea  retained 
the  interest  of  the  writer.  In  it  he  linked  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  diseased 
stares  of  mind\‘'^  Obviously  the  state  of  mind  prior  to  the  committal  of  sui- 
cide could  be  classified  as  a diseased  state  of  mind!  This  would  apply  to 
Svidrigailov  as  much  as  to  the  Ridiculous  Man  (not  to  mention  other 
Dostoevskian  characters!).  The  question  of  a “link  to  other  worlds”  through 
intuition  and  the  subconscious  in  an  abnormal  state  of  mind  is  connected 
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with  spiritism,  but  also  the  question  of  the  status  of  these  “other  worlds”  and 
their  place  in  the  universe.  In  other  words,  it  touches  on  the  above-mentioned 
question  of  a “plurality  of  inhabited  worlds”. 

In  the  above-mentioned  article  of  1877,  Dostoevsky  gave  a very  positive 
evaluation  of  Swedenbc>rg’s  book  О nebesakh,  о mire  dukhov,  i ob  ade  (= 
About  the  Heavens,  the  Spirit  World,  and  about  Hell),  which  had  been  trans- 
lated by  Aksakov  in  1863  and  was  in  Dostoevsky’s  library.  Nevertheless,  he 
classified  it  as  a “fruit  of  a morbid  hallucination,”  yet  admired  Swedenborg’s 
prophetic  gift  and  noted  that  his  prophecies  “are  considered  to  be  proved.” 
Again  he  considers  it  a fact  that  a “diseased  state  of  mind”  (“boleznennost’ 
togo  sostoianiia”;  ib.  p.  69)  was  a necessary  prerequisite  for  the  prophetic  gift 
(“prophecy  is  but  a morbid  condition  of  human  nature”;  ib.  p.  69).  And  he 
points  to  a “certain  disease”  which,  he  thinks,  exists  in  Scotland  and,  he 
says,  is  called  “second  sight”  (“dvoinoe  zrenie”). 

Turning  to  the  Ridiculous  Man,  we  can  say,  indeed,  that  “the  normal, 
earthly  order  of  the  organism  has  been  upset.”  The  continuation  of  the  quota- 
tion (see  above)  applies  literally  to  the  fate  of  the  hero:  when  he  died  — if 
only  symbolically  in  his  dream  — he  literally  “passed  over  into  another 
world.”  The  details  of  this  passage  to  life  beyond  death  were  borrowed  by 
Dostoevsky,  so  to  say,  from  the-  copious  philosophical  and  scientific  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  of  a plurality  of  inhabited  worlds,  including  a certain 
amount  of  spiritist  emphasis. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  Dostoevsky’s  poetics,  the  role  of  the  five 
“Wirkungsfaktoren”  (H.-J.  Gerigk),  and  the  integrative  function  of  topicality. 
We  could  construct  a three-tiered  model  containing  the  key  not  only  to  the 
unexplained  aspects  of  The  Dream,  but  also  for  other  texts  by  Dostoevsky. 
His  poetics  required  the  integration  of  the  particulars  of  plot,  character,  and 
idea  on  three  levels:  1.  the  personal  level  (referring  to  all  those  areas  of  inter- 
est in  the  writer’s  life  that  held  his  attention  for  a protracted  period  of  time  or 
events  that  had  left  a deep  imprint  on  his  mind;  his  cherished  hopes  and 
fears);  2.  the  level  of  social  reality  (referring  to  public  life  and,  in  particular, 
to  events  which  the  writer  considered  typical  of  his  time  and  age,  which  also 
contained  some  “sensationalist”  aspect  related  to  what  we  called 
“Wirkungsfaktoren”  (see  above);  and  3.  the  philosophical  level  (religious, 
metaphysical  an  ethical  concepts  close  to  the  writer’s  heart,  which  were  not 
subject  to  doubt  and  served  as  the  main  pillars  of  his  Weltanschauung).  A 
topical  (and  “sensational”)  event,  we  might  say,  excited  Dostoevsky’s  inter- 
est, when  it  “actualized”  some  trend  of  thought  or  area  of  intellectual  curios- 
ity which  had  been  part  of  his  life  before  and,  simultaneously,  lent  itself  to 
philosophical  speculation,  i.e.  could  be  utilized  to  communicate  to  the  reader 
a certain  philosophic  and/or  religious  “message”  (in  literary  disguise,  to  be 
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sure).  Topicality  in  this  sense  caters  to  the  average  reader’s  inclination  to- 
wards sensationalism  (i.c.,  it  could  be  relied  upon  to  promote  the  sale  of  the 
text),  and  it  provides  the  author  with  suitable  literary'  subject-matter  enabling 
him  to  pass  Judgment,  as  it  were,  on  important  issues  of  the  day  basing  him- 
self on  his  most  cherished  philosophical  and  religious  ideas.  The  three  levels 
must  be  integrated  by  some  actual  event  of  more  than  passing  interest.  In 
case  of  The  Dream,  this  was  provided  by  the  discussion  of  spiritism  in 
Russian  public  opinion  in  the  middle  seventies.  The  aforementioned  com- 
mission headed  by  Professor  D.  I.  Mendeleev,  charged  with  the  task  of  inves- 
tigating the  claims  of  spiritists  to  establishing  contact  with  the  spirits  of  the 
deceased,  had  excited  much  public  interest  and  discussion.  As  far  as 
Dostoevsky  is  concerned,  this  discussion  actualized  his  longstanding  interest 
in  abnonnal  states  of  mind  leading  to  contact  with  a reality  beyond  reality 
and  exposing  the  individual  to  influences  from  a transcendent  realm.'**  This 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  age-long  discussion  of  the  plurality  of  in- 
habited worlds,  of  which  Dostoevsky  must  have  been  aware  since  the  early 
sixties.  The  books  by  Strakhov,  Aksakov  and  others,  which  Dostoevsky  read 
in  the  early  seventies  in  connection  with  the  general  increase  in  interest  in 
spiritism,  were  a further  contributing  factor.  We  can  conclude  that  the  integra- 
tion of  the  sensationalist  aspects  of  spiritism  with  certain  trends  of 
Dostoevsky’s  thought  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  provided  the  frame  for  his 
underlying  intention  of  promoting  his  utopian  vision  of  a future  society 
based  on  a renewed  religious  ethic.  Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  or- 
ganizing function  of  topicality,  in  the  Dostoevskian  understanding  of  t'ne 
term,  in  the  poetics  of  The  Dream  of  a Ridiculous  Man.  Dostoevsky  cer- 
tainly did  not  want  to  propagandize  spiritist  teachings,  as  shown  above,  and 
was  careful  to  avoid  overt  mention  of  spiritist  claims,  rather  referring 
obliquely  — witness  the  Ridiculous  Man’s  “strange  notion”  — to  the  more 
respectable  discussion  of  a plurality  of  inhabited  worlds.  He  could  be  sure 
that  such  references  would  catch  the  eye  of  those  who  followed  with  interest 
the  debates  on  spiritist  phenomena. 
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46.  Note  that  Ruskol’nikov  experiences  the  true,  metaphysical  dimensions  of  his  crime  in 
a “diseased  state  of  mind.”  This  is  true  of  several  heroes  in  Dostoevsky’s  works. 
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ХАЛИНА  БЖОЗА  (Торунь,  Польша) 


ТРАГИЧЕСКОЕ  В ДУХОВНОЙ 
ЖИЗНИ  РОМАННОГО  СЛОВА 
(МЕЖДУ  БАХТИНЪІМ  И ДОСТОЕВСКИМ) 


Исходной  точкой  настоящей  статьи  является  знаменательное 
замечание  М.  М.  Бахтина  насчет  широко  понимаемой  проблемы  текста: 

“Приходится  называть  наш  анализ  философским  прежде  всего  по 
соображениям  негативного  харектера:  это  не  лингвистический,  не 
филологический,  не  литературоведческий  или  какой-либо  иной 
специальный  анализ  (исследование).  Положительные  же  соображения 
таковы;  наше  исследование  движется  в пограничных  сферах,  т.е.  на 
граншіах  всех  указанных  дисциплин,  на  их  стыках  и пересечениях. 

Текст  (письменный  и устный)  как  первичная  данность  всех  этих 
дисциплин  и вообще  всего  гуманитарно-филологического  мышления 
(в  том  числе  даже  богословского  и философского  мышления  в его 
истоках).  Текст  явлляется  той  непосредственной  действительностью 
(действительностью  мысли  и переживаний),  из  которой  только  и могут 
исходить  эти  дисциплины  и это  мышление.  Где  нет  текста  (даже 
“подразумеваемого”),  там  нет  и объекта  для  исследования  и 
мышления”.' 

Существенно,  кстати,  и указание  Бахтина  на  многоплановые 
филологические  аспекты  изучения  таких  явлений,  как:  мысли  о 
мыслях,  переживания  переживаний,  слова  о словах  или  тексты  о 
текстах.  В связи  с развитием  художественной  культуры  (и  культуры 
вообше)  Бахтин  обращает  внимание  на  явление  и даже  - теоретический 
вопрос  кризиса.  Например,  “напряженность  и новизна  содержания  - как 
конклюдирует  автор  Проблем  поэтики  Достоевского  - в большинстве 
случаев  составляет  уже  признак  кризиса  эстетического  творчества.  В 
свою  очередь  кризис  автора  - это  “пересмотр  самого  места  искусства  в 
целом  культуры  и в событии  бытия:  всякое  традиционное  место 
представляется  неоправданным”.  С другой  стороны,  в такой 
перспективе  кризис  жизни,  часто  сопутствующий  кризису  авторства. 


1.  М.  М.  Бахтин,  “Проблема  текста  в лингвистике,  философии  и других 
гуманиіарних  науках,  Опъіт  философского  анализа”.  Эстетика  словесного  meoptecmea 
(Москва:  Искккусство,  1979),  сір.  281. 
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c I имулирует  “население  жизни  ли  гературнъіми  героями,  отпадение  ее 
от  абсолютною  будущего  и превращение  в траі  едию  без  хора  и без 
автора”.^ 

Бахтин  при  этом  учитывает  и такой  художественный  образ  мира, 
коюръій  - как  у Достоевскою  - явится  адресаіу  якобы  в становлении, 
“в  незавершенном  виде”.  Такой  тип  миросозерцания  и художественного 
изображения  - это  результат  неспособности  мысли  и языка 
современного  человека  свесги  суть  мира  (и  быта)  к одной  общей 
системе,  г.е.  замкнугь  в пределы  одной  научно-мировоззренческой 
парадигмы  и выразиіь  через  конкретные  формы  и категории 
искусства,  виды  и жанры.  Понятными  ведь  кажутся  попытки  автора 
Бесов  преодоле  гь  схем'ы  позитивистского  сознания  и выйти  за  пределы 
применяемых  обычно  иедий  художественного  сообщения,  чтобы 
раскры  гь  универсальные  духовные  ценности.  Такой  путь,  как  правило, 
ведет  через  кризис  традиционных  эстетических  категорий  литературы: 
авторства  и героя,  художественного  мира  и стиля,  а тем  самым  - 
осложняет  вопрос  жанра.  Итак,  Бахтин  приходит  к заключению,  что 
“всякая  система  знаков  ...  принципиально  может  быть  расшифрована, 
т.е.  переведена  на  другие  знаковые  системы  (другие  языки); 
следовательно,  есть  общая  логика  знаковых  систем.  ...  Но  текст  (в 
отличие  от  языка  как  системы  средств)  никогда  не  может  быть 
переведен  до  конца,  ибо  нет  потенциального  единого  текста  текстов. 

Событие  жизни  текста,  т.е.  его  подлинная  сущность,  всегда 
развивается  на  рубеже  двух  сознан.чй,  двух  субъектов.  ...  Текст  не 
вещь,  а поэтому  второе  сознание,  сознание  воспринимающего,  никак 
нельзя  элиминировать  или  нейтрализовать”.^ 

Исходя  из  этих  бах  гинских  рассуждений,  можно  прийти  к просто.му 
выводу,  что  в ситуации  осложнения  (даже  кризиса)  категории  автора 
самую  важную  позицию  в процессе  художественной  коммуникации 
начинает  занимать  само  слово,  освобожденное  от  традиционных 
структурных  связей;  слово,  динамически  наполняющееся  живыми 
семантическими  энергиями.  Оказывается,  что  с этой  точки  зрения 
философские  осмысления  русским  ученным  как  фрейдовской 
интерпретации  сновидений,  так  и эстетической  функции  метафор, 
символов,  аллегорических  изречений  или  каламбуров  в прозе 
Достооевского,  перекликаются  с похожими  трактовками  мифов  и 
библейских  мотивов  Полем  Рикэром.  Неточные  пересказы  известных 
сюжетов,  оговорки  и искажения  образов,  обнажающих  (по  Фрейду) 
естественные  психические  потребности  индивида,  оба  ученых 


2.  Там  же,  стр.  178-79, 

3.  Там  же,  стр.  284-85. 
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воспринимают  как  вну  треннюю  (“общественно-идеологическую”)  6орі>6у 
разнътх  понятий  и семантических  начал.  Соотнесения  теоретических 
положений  Бахтина  с некоюрътми  конідепттиями  изучения  речевой 
культурът,  эстетики  и философии  языка  затрагивают  вопросы 
культурной  атітропологии  и в этом  плане  также  соприкасаются  с 
некоторыми  тезисами  и конклюзиями  Леви-Стросса  и Рикэра.“* 

Герменевтический  выход  в изучение  художественного  текста, 
рассма  гриваемого  в аспекте  явлений  “MHororojTOCHB”,  “речи  в речи”  и 
“речи  о речи”  раскрывают  междисциплинарные  вопросы,  соединяя 
стремления  литігвистов,  психологов,  философов  и социологов 
обобщить  явления  человеческой  культуры,  которые  вписываются  в 
исторический  процесс,  но  становятся  универсальными,  вечными.  В 
бахтинском  учении  о “чужом  слове”  и словесной  культуре  вообще 
находим  преамбулу  герменевтического  метода  исторической 
интерпретации  культуры  вне  гегелевской  абсолютизации  познания. 
Рикэровское  понимание  текста  как  мира  и тезис  о закономерности 
поляризации  и “конфликта  разных  герменевтик”  (ибо  абсолютное 
выяснение  невозможно)  особо  близко  идее  Бахтина  о скрытой  или 
явной  диалогичности  слова  и о “коварном”  высказывании.’ 

В поле  интерференции  этих  положений  Бахтина  с рикэровскими 
рассуждениями  о проблематике  культурной  коммуникации  можно 
выделить  два  ряда  вопросов.  Один  из  них  предопределен 
универсальной  темой  Тайны  - как  Молчания  или  умолчания, 
подтекста.  Тайны,  которая  - как  невыразимая,  но  угадываемая 
реальность  - способна  лишь  отражаться  в словах  и буквах.  Ведь  звуки, 
буквы  и всякие  конвенционные  знаки  (в  живой  артикуляции  или 
записи)  - как  речевой  материал  трактуется  в разных,  особенно  в 
древних  культурах  - и магических,  и религиозных  - как  эхо  или  тень 
неведомой  трансцендентной  ценности:  божественной  Правды. 

Другой  же  ряд,  относимый  к имманентному  миру  самого  язъіка  и 
речевых  явлений,  вращается  вокруг  событий  речи  в поле  “голосов” 
(высказываний),  порожденном  языковыми  фактами  и социальными 
отношениями.  Эти  события,  связанные  с бытом  , как  носители 
“идеологического”  (по  Бахтину)  начала,  выявляют  людские,  мирские 
ценности. 


4.  См,  В.  Н.  Волошинов,  М.  М.  Бахтин,  Фрейдизм.  Критический  очерк  (Москва- 
Ленинград:  Гос.  изд-во,  1927).  Для  современного  исследователя  интересни  главъі  Ѵ-ѴП1 
и XIX  данной  книги,  а также:  П.  Ріцоеур,  Це  л інтерпр  татіон:  Ессаі  сур  Фред  (Паріс: 
1965). 

5.  Cp.  П.  Ріцоеур,  Теоріи  I нтерпретаційі:  дискурс  і надщиз>ха  знацзеніа,  Йе<зик, 
текст,  интерпретации.  Шибо«р  пісм.  щиб.  і тіум.  К.  Роснер  (Щарсзаща:  1989),  ц.  63-89. 
Бахтин,  "Проблема  текста....  “ стр.  292-307. 
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Согласно  іезисам  и конклюзиям  Бахтина,  материя  слова  в 
“полифонической”  романной  прозе  Досоевского  является 
исследователю  как  особый  медиум,  симптом  и даже  - как  система, 
раскрывающая  су  іь  новой  эстетики  в европейской  художественной 
литературе.  Новые  теоре і ические  сверхкатетории  (как  поэтика 
контрапункта  и диалогическое:  “скрыто-полемичное”  слово 
повествователя  и і ероя  у Достоевского),  выявляя  универсальные  идеи 
и ценности  его  прозы,  одновременно,  указывают  и на  широкие 
перепек  швы  дальнейшег  о ее  изучения. 

“В  мире  Достоевского  - замечает  русский  ученный  - ...  есіь  лишь 
слово-обращение,  слово,  диалогически  соприкасающеесяс  другим 
словом,  слово  о слове,  обращенное  к слову”.*  В этом  коротком 
соображении  Бахтин  обратил  внимание  на  редкостную 
содержательность  художественных  текстов  великого  прозаика,  в 
которых  происходит  внутренняя  семантическая  игра,  дискурс, 
скрываюнщй  в своей,  синхронно  проявляющейся,  структуре 
метаисторические  философские  обобщения.  Итак,  игра  словестными 
символами,  образными  изречениями  и цитатами  (или  квази-цитатами) 
знакомых  читателю  реплик  и жестов,  а также  - знаменательных 
ситуаіщй  и исторических  фактов  порождает  в романах  Достоевского 
как  синтез  визионерских  сновидений,  галлюцинаций  или  мечтаний 
г ероев,  явится  ему  в специфической  знаковой  сверх  структуре,  т.е.  на 
уровне  герменевтики  в рикэровском  понимании.  Такое  многозначное 
романное  повествование,  содержащее  скрытую  в подтексте 
драматургию  экзистенциальной  трагедии,  выявляет  стремление 
художника  проникнуть  - через  разные  знаки  и тексты  культуры 
(метафоры,  символы  и мифы)  в истинный  духовный  смысл  жизни 
личносга. 

Таким  образом,  скрытый  в материи  художествеігный  речи  писателя 
высший  порядок,  т.е.  интертекст  будто  предьявляет  в “романе- 
прозрении”  (по  определению  А.  Ковача)  и “романе-мифе”  (по  М. 
Йовановичу)  некую  сверхреальность,  не  сводимую  к конкретному 
медиуму  искусства.  Ведь  такая  условная  квази-реальность,  как 
инвариант  идейного  смысла,  синтезирующего  разные  дискурсивные 
начала,  фиксируется  якобы  вне  языка  и чувственного  образа.  Это  же 
та  реальность,  которая  проявляется  в разных  вариантах  пересказа, 
запечатленной  в формах  языковой  артикуляции  записи,  в частности,  в 
текстах  Евангелия.  Ведь,  по  Рикэру  - многие  тексты  богословов, 
пророков  и поэтов  открывают  одну  и ту  же  Истину,  поднимая  одну  и 


6.  М М.  Бахтин,  Проблемы  поэтики  Достоевского , изд.  3 (Москва:  Советская 
Россия,  1972).  стр.  408. 
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ту  же  тему:  появления  и распостранения  в мире  зла,  которое  в итоге 
драматической  борьбъі  должно  прийти  к саморедукции  и устранению.’ 

Кстати,  интересна  - не  только  для  Бахтина  и Рикэра  - сама 
проекция  на  мир  язъіка  и речи  всех  тех  процессов,  которъіи 
подтвергается  человеческий  бъіт  и культура.  В романах  Достоевского 
ведь  показано,  как  трагизм  личности,  воспитанной  в декартовском  духе 
Cogito  (допускающем  свободные  рассуждения  и оценки),  отражаеется  в 
структуре  созданной  позитивистским  мировоззрением  ноосферы  и 
дальше  - в общем  образе  языковой  коммуникации.  Ведь  мышление  и 
речь  подвергаютсяя  тем  же  формам  развития  и выражения  (эволюции 
и инволюции),  что  и их  субъект,  взлетающий  и падающий  в погоне  за 
идеалом  и счастьем.  Поэтому  конгениальным  героем  прозы 
Достоевского  является  сама  художественная  речь,  что  Малькольм 
Джонс  (учитывая  соображения  М.  Эдвардса)  соотносит  с понятием 
“падшей  речи”  и “воскресения  через  падения”  в Братьях  Карамазовых, 
при  трактовке  романа  в категориях  христианской  поэтики.* 

Оттуда  и создается  в литературном  тексте  (или  в любом  тексте 
культуры)  “дивергентная  структура  противоречивого  сообщения”,  т.е. 
“диалога”  разных  точек  зрения  того  же  соознания,  двух  (или  больше) 
уровней  мышления  и автора,  и адресата  речи,  значит,  одновременное 
восприятие  текста  на  разных  уровнях  работы  памяти  индивида.  В 
некоторых  случаях  в романном  повествовании  у Достоевского 
читателю  даже  навязываются  одновременно  две  (или  больше) 
взаимоисключающихся  информации. 

Итак,  с учетом  многоаспектного  понимания  бахтинской  категории 
“чужого  слова”  мы  обращаеемся  к раскрытию  еще  одного  из  древних 
культурных  кодов,  которые  использовал  в своем  твоорчестве  автор 
Идиота. 

Как  указывал  Бахтин,  такой  код,  который  и Ю.  Кристева  и Р.  Барт 
считают  явллением  “вечной  интертекстуалььности”,  а И.  Смирнов  - 
своойством  “памяти  памяти  текста”,  порождает  оссобую  “архи- 
идеологию”, заметную  на  уровне  внутреннейй  речи  художественного 
повествования.’  Разные  ведь  блуждающие  мотивы,  цитаты  - 
действительные  и мнимые  - как  фрагменты  будто  забытого,  но 


7.  Ср.  П.  Ріцоеур,  Симбо/ііка  зіа  (Щарсзаща:  1986). 

8.  М.  В.  Йонес,  “Тге  Бротгерс  Карамазов  ас  а Спеціал  Типе  оф  Фаллен  Дісцоурсе”, 
Проюрамме  Р сум  с ВП  Інтернатіонал  Симпосіум;  "Достоевски  анд  XX  Центури" 
(ЛПублйана:  1989),  стр.  42-43.  О “падении  слова"  в сфере  науки,  интеллекта  тоже  - см. 
С.  Булгаков,  Фи/іософия  имени  (Париж:  УМСА,  1953),  стр.  129-31. 

9.  См.  И.  Смирнов,  “Порождение  интертекста  (элементы  интертекстуального 
анализза  с примерами  из  творчества  Б.  Л.  Пастернака)",  Шіенер  Слащістісцгер  А.іманацг, 
Сонд.  17  (1985),  16-17,  78-111,  134-38. 
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возрождающегося  іексга  и больше:  - дискурса  - образуют  в прозе 
русского  классика  какую-то  “всеобщую  раскривающую  систему”. 
Последняя  посредственно  указывает  на  еще  одну  (скажем, 
дополнительную)  функцию  языковой  коммуникации,  не  учитываемую 
официальной  (т.е.  ііаучной,  іеорегической)  лингвистикой.  Ее  феномен 
(і  .е.  в понимании  П.  Флоренскоі  о - феномен  “магичности  слова”) 
состоит  в особом  свойстве  сообщения  сугубо  креативного, 
составляющего  “вещь  в себе”.  Можно  определить  эту  функцию  как 
“духовно-моральную”  (или  - экзистенциальную),  ибо  ее  действие 
направлено  на  трансценденцию  в двух  аспектах:  магическом  и 
религиознном.  Смысл  этой  функции  речи  (связанной  зачастую  с 
художес  гвенной,  но  не  только)  нельзя  свести  к сфере  поэтической  (т.е. 
эстетической)  функции  текста  и слова  в понимании  Р.  Якобсона,  хотя 
они  иногда  совпадают.'® 

Такая  именно  - духовно-моральная  функция  художественной  (а 
также  - богословской  или  научно-философской)  прозы  представляла 
собой,  кстати,  один  из  очеень  важных,  зарожденных  еще  в 
средневековье,  вопросов  русской  культуры,  к которому  несколько  раз 
обращался  о.  Павел  Флоренский.  Весьма  интересная  проблематика 
изучения  слова,  высказываиия  и речи  - в разных  аспектах  духовного 
опытаодной  культуры  - занимала  нескольких  русских  богословов, 
философов,  филологов  и поэтов  с конца  XIX  до  20-х  годов  XX  века 
(как  напримеер,  еп.  Феофан,  Иоанн  Кронштадский,  С.  Булгаков,  В. 
Эрн,  А.  Лосев.  С.  Троицкий,  Н.  Гумилев,  Мандельщтам,  Флоренский  и 
Бахтин)."  В порожденном  этими  парафилологическими  диспутами 
полемическом  дискурсе  сторонников  “онтологичностп”  слова-ценности, 
т.е.  “имеславия”  и “номиналистов”  (считающих  слово-имя  только 
условным  знаком,  символом)  общей  идеей  являлась  сама  креативная 
мощь  слова  и речи.  С той  точки  зрения  особо  плодотворной  оказалась 
теория  слова  П.  Флоренского,  который  - признавая  ценность 
глубинного  созерцания  слова-имени,  одновременно  отмечал  творческие 
способности  человеческого  духа  - через  звление  естественной 


10.  Ср.  Р.  Йакобсон.  "Поетика  щ •щіетле  йе^зикознащстша”,  Щспо«Іцзесна  теорій 
бада!  літерацкіцг  за  юраніца“'.  Антолоюіа  , ред.  Г.  Маркіещіцз,  т.  Ill,  т1.  К.  ГІоморска 
(Крах  щ:  1972).  стр.  22-69.  Ср.  Е.  Фарыно,  “Роль  текста  в литературном  произведеніи", 
СтудшРуссіца  (Будаиест),  Il  (1987), стр.  118-40. 

1 1 . См.  H.  BoHettKaa,  “Слово  в теории  языка  П.  Н.  Флоренского”,  Студіа  С/швіца 
Гунюаріа,  34,  Hoc.  1-4  (1988),  стр.  9-10  (Предисловие  к публикации  работ  П. 
Флоренского:  “Магичность  слова”  и “Имеславие  как  философская  предпосылка”).  Ср. 
гоже:  С.  Аверинцев,  Поэтика  рашіевиэантийской  литературѵ  (Москва;  Сов.  лит.,  1977), 
с гр.  84-104. 
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активности:  “след”  божественного  начала  energei.'^  Такая  трактовка 
слова,  понимаемого  как  самостоятельная  и саморазвивающаяся 
ценность  (слово-имя,  слово-термин)  сопровождается  у Флоренского 
изучением  явлений  язъіка  и речевой  стихии  (как  системъі  и средства 
познания),  а также  - художественного  гворчества,  медий  виражения  и 
форм  межчеловеческого  общения.  Итак,  проблемаіта  неограниченных 
творческих  потенций  слова  и языка,  которая  у Бахтина  явится  сквозь 
призму  категорий  “многоголосья”  и “чужой  речи”,  расщиряется, 
благодаря  положениям  Флоренскоого  и Булгакова  (исходящим  из 
источника  “имеславского”  движения).  Ведь  труды  последних 
мыслителей-теологов,  обогащая  вопросы  философии  языка 
элементами  богословских  размыщлений,  расщиряют  изучение 
художественного  высказывания,  главным  образом,  поэтического 
текста  - духовной  энергией  внутреннего  сообщения,  направленной  к 
сфере  траисцеізденции.'^ 

Весьма  интересно  в такой  исследовательской  перспективе 
рассмотреть  тексты  таких  романов  Достоевского,  как  Преступление  и 
наказание.  Идиот  или  Братья  Карамазовъі,  где  на  художественной 
организации  семантической  ткани  повествования  отражаются 
евангельские  сюжеты  и богословская  фразеология.  В романе  Бесъі 
наблюдаем  особо  оригинальные  явления  (отмеченные  уже  критикой), 
которые  стоит  отдельно  изучить  в свете  современных  доостижений 
литературоведов,  лингвистов  и психологов,  а также  новых  положений 
культуроведения  и философии  языка.  Исследуемые  в такой 
перспективе  художественные  образы  и идеи  Бесов  выявляют 
внутреннюю  драму  человека  и культуры,  которая  появляется  именно 
на  уровне  речи  (языка);  драму,  предопределенную  (и  стимулированную) 
речевыми  процессами  постепенной  деградации  общества  через 
расщеп.дение,  оскудение  и даже  падение  больного  слова.  Ведь  лишение 
понятия  Логоса  древнего  духовного  ореола,  относимого  к его 
божественным  истокам  (ср.  Евангилие  и Апокалипсис  по  Иоанну,  а 
также  труды  Флоренского:  Магичность  слова  и Имеславие  как 
философская  предпосылка)  внутренне  опустошает  его  и приводит  к 
нигиляции,  превращая  лишь  в ненадежный  меддиум,  мало 
достоверный  носитель  информации. 

Итак,  в Бесах  разрушение  старого  порядка  станновится  возможным 
лишь  благоддаря  идеологическому  искушению,  т.е.  волшебству 
коварного  слова,  пустой  игры  смыссллами.  Как  идеалистическая 


12.  Бонецкая,  “Слово...”,  сір.  15-17. 

13.  Н.  Бонецкая,  “Философия  П.  А.  Флоренского”,  Студіа  С/игвіца  Гунюаріа.  32 
(1986),  стр.  1 18-23  (Предисловие  к публ.  работы  П.  Флоренского:  “Философия  языка”). 
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риторика  Степана  Верховенского  - отца,  гак  и цинично-злобное 
искусство  “плетениясловес”  Петра  - съіна,  создают  своеобразную 
“мегапоэіику"  (поэіику  чужих  поэтик),  і ,е.  демогагический  лепет; 
игру  мнимыми  смыслами  ложных  ценностей.  Иначе  Ставрогин; 
пренебрегая  словом,  он  обращается  к другим  приемам  коммуникативной 
манипуляции,  т.е.  к “кинетической  фразе”:  к жесту,  действию, 
расчллененному  на  сцены,  или  - к провоцированию  чужих  жестов  и 
дейсзвий,  расчлененному  на  сцены,  или  - к провоцированию  чужих 
жестов  и дейс  I ВИЙ,  к игре  чужими  мыслями  и личностями  как  живыми 
меднями  скрыюй  психодрамы. 

Но  результагы  такой  нигилистической  игры  друзсй-бесов  близки: 
самокомпроментацияпразддного  лепета  Петра  сопровождается 
“странными  поступками”  Николая  (такими,  как  “вождение  за  нос” 
Гаганнова,  выстрел  в воздух,  “укушение”  в ухо  губернатора  Лембке 
или  женитьба  на  хромоножке  Лебядкиной). 

Оссобенно  задорная  провокация,  т.е.  небрежная  и грубая,  но 
посвоему  рафинировванная,  рискованная  игра  словом  и высказыванием 
появляется  в знаменитой  иссповеди  Ставрогина.  Составляющий 
содержание  главы  “У  Тихона”  - как  текст,  не  включенный  в первое 
изддание  Бесов  - целое  столетие  трактовался  исследователями  как 
реалистическая  сцена  жестоко  искреннего  саморазоблачения  грюшного 
искусителля  - Князя  Гарри.  Такую  трактовку,  кстати,  внушает 
чи^гатетпо  замечание  монаха  Тихона: 

“...0,  более  великого  и более  страшного  преступления,  как 
поступок  ваш  с отроковицей,  разумеется,  нет  и не  может  быть.”'“* 
Но  скоро  следующая  за  ним  реплика  Николая  уже  невольно 
настораживаез  читателя: 

Я,  может  быть,  вам  очень  налгал  на  себя,  - настойчиво 
повторил  еще  раз  Ставрогин.  - Впрочем,  что  же,  я их  вызываю 
I рубостью  моей  исповеди,  если  уже  заметили  вызов?  Я заставляю 
их  еще  более  ненавидеть  меня,  вот  и только.”'^ 

По  ходу  диалога  собеседников,  комментирующих  письменное 
изложение  исповеди  (содержащие,  кстати,  “орфографические  ошибки, 
довольно  многочисленные”),  читателю  иавязываетсяя  сомнение  в 
достовеерности  представляемых  автором  этого  высказывания  фактов. 
Моожно  заподозреть,  что  вся  история  соблазнения  и издевательства 
над  Матрешей  - это  выдуманный  сюжет  в стиле  де  Сада,  которым 
Ставроі  ин  играет,  чтобы  запугать  Тихона  и прикрыть  истинную  цель 


14.  Ф.  М.  Достоевский,  Полное  собрание  сочинений  в 30-ти  томах,  т.  XI,  Бесы,  гл. 
“У  Тихона"  , Рукописігые  редакции  (Ленинград:  Наука,  1974),  стр.  25. 

15.  Там  же. 
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его  визита  в келье  провидца.  Подтверждают  такой  вывод  и последние 
слова  монаха: 

Я вижу что  никогда  вы,  бедный  погибший  юноша,  не 

стояли  так  близко  к самому  ужасному  преступлению,  как  в ссию 
минуту!”,  а также  злобная  реплика  Николая: 

...  Проклятый  психолог!”'* 

Итак,  ситуация  чтения  вслух  нарочито  небрежноой  записи 
исповеди-мемуаров  (с  орфографическими  ошибками)  и показывающего 
ее  живого  диспута  исповедующегося  Ставрогина  с исповедателем, 
оотцом  Тихоном,  т.е.  автора  текста  с главным  адресатом,  порожддает 
герменевтический  вопрос  столкноения  разных  интерпретаций 
симантически  многословной  речи,  построенной  как  высказывание  в 
высказывании  и содержащей  “слово  о слове”.  Мнимость 
представленных  фактов  и теряющейся  смысл  слов  якобы 
“откровенного”  излияния  преступника  только  в дуще  так  запутывают 
информацию,  что  исповедывающийся  доходит  до  осознания 
страшнейшей  для  него  самого  истины:  антиципации  собственной  гибели 
в последствии  небрежения  словом.  Так,  словесная  фраза,  превращаясь 
незаметно  в кинетическую,  выявлляет  опасность  самой  “перевернутой” 
логики  негативизма,  ибо  коварство  - чере>  падение  принципов  и 
самообман  - ведет  к духовному  кризису  и упадку  личности.  И не 
столько  нигилистический  бунт,  сколько  игра  с логосом  оказывается 
способной  стимулировать  поединок  идей  - вплоть  до  победы  самой 
опассной  из  них: 

“В  это  время  ...  пришла  мне  идея  искалечить  как-нибудь  жизнь, 
но  только  как  можно  противнее. 

...  Вы  правы,  я,  может  быть,  не  выдержу,  я в злобе  сделаю 
новое  преступление.”'^ 

Как  показывает  внутренняя  логика  сюжетных  событий  в Бесах, 
искаженный  и даже  замороженный  процесс  коммуникации  стимулирует 
самодавлеющий  механизм  недоразумений  и фальсификаций 
действительности,  который  - случайно  - не  обходится  уже  без  жертв. 
Когда  в потоке  сталкивающихся  лже-правд  теряются  лже-факты, 
когда  в растворяющемся  дискурсе  нереферентное  слово  отрывается 
даже  от  субъекта  высказывания,  наступает  постепенный  распад 
культурно-этнических  связей  в обществе,  основанном  на 
логоцентрическом  порядке.  В ситуации,  когда  слово  перестает  быть 
медиумом-носителем  информации,  а также  - фромой,  пригодной  для 
обрядовой  или  психодраматической  душевной  разрядки  (врелигиозной 


16.  Там  же,  стр.  30. 

17.  Там  же.  стр.  20,  30. 
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ИЛИ  магической,  либо  оккультной  пракіике),  ему  остается  лишь 
креативно-поэі  ическая  роль  и усі  ановка  на  эстетические  оценки. 

Такое  "художественное"  öaJtaiiCHpoBauHe  на  t ранях  жизни  и чистого 
искусства,  т.е.  "театра  свободных  проекций",  зиждится  на  категории 
невозможного  и поезепенно  становится  невиносимим  для  самого 
созидаѵеля;  Великою  Беса,  подвластного  ведь  психофизическим  и 
духовнъім  законам  человеческого  бытия.  Его  духовная  "пангомима", 
предвзятая  ради  эстетического  страдания  - вместо  удовольствия, 
запутывает  идола  OpranHjattHH  в сеть  опасных  интриг  - вплоть  до 
тихого  согласия  на  убийство  Лебядкиных.  Итак,  Ставрогин  - через 
внутреннюю  драму  инерции  - становится  жертвой  собственной  идеи  - 
всеобщей  провокации,  отрицания  и ухода  - вплоть  до 
"самопоглащения":  выпадения  за  пределы  физического 

существования . ' * 

И в Бесах  и в других  романах  Достоевскою  наблюдаем  различные 
способы  и приемы  использования  внутренней  - интеллектуальной  и 
эмоциональной  - энергии  слова,  вступающего  в многоплановые  связи 
с другими  (не  только  лексическими)  средствами  сообщения.  Ведь 
разнообразные  события  и драмы  речи  обнаруживают  все  нелепости 
lteycтpoeниoй  и сложной  жизни  человека,  искаженной  нарушениям 
первичной  космической  гармонии  темными  силами  негативной  энергии; 
нелепости,  стимулирующие  отталкивания  от  начал  высшей  Правды,  а 
приводящие  к злодеянию  и смерти.  Неслучайно  Ставрогин,  Великий 
Бес,  Царевич  Самозванец  - как  одинокий  и неудавлетворенный  дублер 
самого  себя  - ли'шь  ради  сохранения  собственной  легенды,  мифа 
искусителя,  не  выдерживает  последней  "пробы":  невольного 
соучаствия  в убийстве  чужими  руками  и унизительного  для  мужчины 
разоблачения  Лизой  Тушиной.  Ведь  прекрасная  молодая  дама,  между 
прочим,  в тоске  за  деформацией  и ущербностью  физического  женского 
идеала  захотела  (влюбляя  в искусителя  Беса)  добиться  эффекта 
асимметрии  как  нарушения  стериотипа:  принципа  гармонии, 
предопределяющего  конвенциональный  стиль  салонной  жизни. 
"Позавидовавши"  Марии  Лебядкиной  внимания  со  стораны  Николая, 
Лиза  будто  увлеклась  образом  Хромоножки  ради  достижения 
"смысловой  полифонии"  как  страннейшей  капризной  компенсации 
собственной  салонной  обыкновенности.  На  самом  деле  барышне 
Тушинной  страстно  захотелось  осуществить  престранную  прихоть; 
стать  хромой,  т.е.  потерять  свою  женскую  (точнее,  девичю)  честь.  Но, 


18,  Об  этом  подробнее:  см.  X.  Бжоза,  Достоевский.  Просторъ!  движущегос.я 
сознания,  гл.  И “Экзистенциальная  драма  человека  в Театре  Памяти”  (Познань:  1992)  стр. 


39,  4849. 
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"к  сожалению",  получилось  все  наоборот;  ей  пришлось  стереть 
противоположную  обиду,  т.е.  "симметрично"  остаться  здоровой  и 
целой  в доме  мифического  искусителя,  Принца  Гарри  (Николая)  - до 
самого  момента  случайной  смерти  в суматохе  после  пожара  фабрики 
Шпигулина. 

После  этого  - столь  грозного,  что  и непонятного  - собъітия 
внимательнъій  читатель  Бесов  может  логически  и морально  объяснить 
неожиданное  и жуткое  самоубийство  Ставрогина  как  своеобразно 
знач'мий  жест,  условный  знак  или  "текст",  который  сможет  "прочест' 
и понять  только  отец  Тихон.  Это  ведь  и есть  особое,  сейчас  уже 
искреннее  письмо-исповедь  человека,  который  неспособен  далее  нести 
свое  "бремя"  - "крест",  наложенный  на  себя  как  костюм,  собственными 
руками.  Эта  знаменательная  "вторая  исповедь"  (тоже  как  изложение, 
стилизированное  на  прозу  Де  Сада)  - как  фокус  мистификации  в 
высшей  форме  - выявляет,  наконец,  через  сознание  отшельника- 
исповедателя,  страх  Великого  Беса  перед  опасностью  публично  стать 
смешным  без  своей  г розной  легенды.'’  Такая  своеобразная  "маска  в 
маскщ",  которая  в романах  Достоевского  нередко  становится 
герменевтическим  приемом  "неполной  расшифровки"  в опосредованной 
форме  (между  прочим  через  интертекстуалную  связь  и синтезирование 
разных  текстов)  и выявляет  некий  "высший  порядок",  порождающий 
идейно-аксиологический  горизонт  самых  различных  текстов 
культуры.“  В своем  художественном  творчестве  русский  романист- 
мыслитель  не  раз  поднимал  вопрос  "трансцендендентной  (духовно- 
моральной) функции  слова,  выходящей  за  пределы  лингвистического 
и психологического  изучения  проблематики  языковой  коммуникации. 
Получаем  таким  образом  ряд  интересных  вопросов,  связанных  с особой 
функцией  языка  (и  речи),  которая  вводит  в теоретические  анализы 
(основополагающиеся  на  интеллектуальное  начало)  - элемент  оценки. 
На  стыке  философии  с богословием,  где  художественная  культура 
соприкасается  с религиозной,  т.е.  где  сквозь  научный  текст 
"просвечивают"  теологические  понятия,  а молитвенная  фразеология 
вносит  элеменіы  мистического  мировидения,  там  и зарождаются  те 
особтие  ценностые  начала,  которые  нацелены  на  раскрытие  той 
стороны  сознания  художника  или  иследователя-философа  (т.е. 
раскрытие  ноументальной  сферы  общечеловеческого  мира).^' 


19.  См.  там  же.  гл.  IV  (Семантические  игры:  ирония  и шутка  как  прием  "слова  в 
слове".  Между  Бахтиным  и Достоевским),  стр.  79.  80-82. 

20.  Ср.  М.  Дрозда,  "Нарративная  маска  в художественной  просе",  Руссіан 
Літературе.  1 2 ( 1 982),  стр.  268-7 1 . 

21.  Cp.  М.  М.  Бахз  ин,  "К  переработке  книги  о Достоевском",  Эстетика... , стр.  308- 
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Так,  ÔJtai  oAapa  ряду  рабоі  Флоренского,  как:  Магичпость  слова, 
Имеславие  как  ({)илософскан  предпосылка,  У водоразделов  мысли. 
Строение  слова.  Термин  и др.,  оказалось  вoзмoжнъtм 
исз oлкouaItиeнcкo гор ых,  ltaпoлtleнt^ ых  богатым  содержанием, 
npoHJBc/reituft  лигерагуры.  Имея  ввиду,  что  слово,  речь  и язъіковъіе 
npotieccTj,  наподобие  живому  организму,  выпoлltяют  самые  разные 
функции  (например,  эс ге гичсскую,  rюзltaвaтeльнyю  или  чисто 
экспрессивную),  мoжtto  найги  в языковом  потоке  художественного 
текста  іакже  механизм  морального  воздействия  на  адресата  (между 
прочим  - через  эмоциональный  террор  или  катарсис)  или  же  - его 
духовного  возвышения  и введения  в сферу  трансцендентных  "миров 
иных". 

Ведь  художественный  текст  способен  тоже  действовать  так,  как 
заклинание  мага  и всякие  возможные  формы  завораживания  в 
оккультной  практике,  или  - подражать  воздействию  на  личность 
молитвы  и литургии.  С такой  ведь  функцией  связывается  и 
достижение  душевной  разрядки  и духовного  катарсиса  через  влияние  на 
человека  мировоззренчиских  и религиозных  ценностей.  На  ыту  именно 
функцию  языка  и речи  опирается  и сама  идея  "соборности"  искусства  и 
культуры  - как  важная  форма  eдиlteния  людей,  идея,  которйю  за 
Достоевским  подняли  русские  символисты  в начале  XX  века. 

В итоге  размышлений  над  вопросами  художественной  речи 
Достоевского  следует  сказать,  что  проявление  в ней  особой 
психической  и духовной  динамики  подтверждает  толковость 
рикэровского  понимания  текста  как  многогранного  и многопланового 
мира.  В романах  русского  классика  - с одной  стороны  -, 
общечеловеческие  духовные  ценности,  раскрытые  Флоренским,  а с 
другой  - взаимосвязь  в диалоге  "официального"  и неофициального" 
сознания,  по  Бахтину,  выявляет  - церез  слово  - богатый  мир 
культурного  прошлого  личности.  Это  пространство  вечности  будто 
взаимопроникается  с "настоящим"  эстетической  реальности 
произведения.  Ведь  естественные  энергии,  скрытые  в человеке, 
отражаются  в многослойной  упругой  ткани  речи,  выражая  суть 
двуполюсности  ценностного  началаслова.^^  Поэтому  марселевский 
тезис,  что  “человек  сотворен  оз  материи  надежды”,  утверждая  единение 
людей  в духе  соборности,  не  исключает  замечания  Крлежи,  что  он  же  - 
“адский  сосуд,  наполненный  ложью”.  Ведь  борьба  ценностей  - в плане 
наличного,  индивидуального,  порождает  трагизм  в плане 
мeжчeJtoвeчeeкиx  отношений.  Ложь  и подражание,  как  попытки 


22.  Ср.  юже:  X.  Гюнтер,  “Бахтин  и Рождение  трагедии  Ф.  Ниіцие,"  доклад  на  ХѴІП 
Конгрессе  ФІЛЛМ  в Новом  Саде  (Нові  Сад,  1990). 
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имитировать  Правду  - вненаходимую,  божественную  - вносят  в 
духовную  и эмоциональную  жизнь  речевъіх  отношений  трагические 
ошибки  и самообман,  порождающий  душевные  терзания 
неудовлетворенной  совести.  Звуковой  сосуд  слова,  который  вместо 
космической  гармонии  наполняется  диссонансами  противомаправленных 
энергий,  через  с грессирующее  напряжение  наносит  ущерб  даже  самому 
субъекту  речи. 

Поэтому  и теоретически,  и практически  оправданной  кажется 
установка  адресата  не  столько  на  сам  художественный  текст 
Достоевского  (с  его  содержанием  естественно  навязывающимся  при 
чтении),  сколько  на  жанр  высказывания,  отражающий  общую 
культуру  речи,  охватывающую  общественные  и стилистические  игры, 
словесные  щутки  и каламбурные  манипуляции  словом,  которые 
порождают  иронический  “высший”  смысл  мира  текста:  его  морально- 
этический  дух. 

Нацеливаясь  на  постижение  этого  высшего  порядка, 
предопределяющего  скрытый  за  сюжетными  событиями  романа  Бесы, 
нельзя  не  заметить,  что  в его  художественном  высказывании 
перекликаются  разные,  даже  противоположные  идейные  начала:  то  ли 
людического,  дионисского,  то  ли  - соборного,  идеалистического 
характера  (соотносимого  с духом  аполлинизма).  Общая  атмосфера  мира 
текста  романа  отражает  разнонаправленные  тенденции  развития 
личности  в переходное  время  смены  культурных  эпох,  когда  на  месте 
романтических  идеалов  должны  появиться  грубые  формы  душевной 
разрядки  общества:  истерика,  дикий  нрав  идемонизм  - как  игры 
раскрепощенного  сознания,  тяготеющие  к “сфере  тени”.  Эта  - 
индивидуальная  и общая  - потребность  избавится  от  кипучей  энергии  в 
формах  новой  (по  Бахтину)  “культуры  гротескного  тела”  породила 
запрос  на  символическое  олицетворение  в новой  фольклористике  и 
мифологии,  способных  выразить  в соответствующих  этому  запросу 
речевых  и культурных  текстах.  Именно  ответом  на  такой  запрос  мог 
стать,  между  прочим,  миф  “черного  князя”  - искусителя  и нигилиста, 
убийцы  и вообще  - беса.  Городская  публика  ведь  устала  уже  от 
идиллистических  историй,  сдащавых  сцен  и образов  как  опошленных 
подделок  форм  культуры  сентиментализма  и романтизма.^^  этим 
именно  и объясняется  миф  Ставрогина,  порожденный  не  столько  им 
самим,  сколько  - окружающей  его  толпой  “учеников”  и поклониц; 
легендарный  герой  и его  “странные  поступки”,  которые  сложилися  в 
сюжет  “каламбурной  биографии”  (как  противоположность  жанра 


23.  Ср.  Ф.  Ницше,  По  ту  сторону  добра  и зла  (Москва;  І9СЮ),  репринт.  Халидзе 
(Вермонт:  1984),  гл.  I и II,  сір.  14-18,  15-31. 
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ЖИ1ИЯ  блаженного  мученика),  оказался  лишь  подделкой  в стиле 
“литературной  кадрили”.  Одновременно  миф  Анти-Христа  воплощал 
никогда  не  исполнивщееся  мечтания  и сны  более  или  менее 
порядочіпах,  но  наверно  мало  оригинальных  лиц,  которые  жаждали 
чего-іо  нового  в любой  форме  поірясающей  драматургии 
современною  людического  зрелища.  Таинственный  герой, 
пропадающий  на  целые  год  ы и по  большей  мере,  отсутсі  вующий,  как 
красивое  чудовище,  привлекал,  оіталкивая,  и тем  самым  - как 
богагырь-нигилист  - вписывался  в суть  будущей  эпохи  “бури  и 
натиска”  - под  знамением  Апокалипсиса.  Отсюда  становигся  понятным 
самообман  влюбленных  в Николая  - Принца  Гарри  женщин  и 
засмотревшихся  в него  мужчин,  а так  же  - многих  читателей  и 
исследователей  романа  Достоевского,  которые  ошибочно  прочитав 
литературный  текст , наверно  истолковали  смысл  широко  понимаемого 
текста  культуры.  Даже  отец  Тихон  сперва  поверил  в реальное 
существование  вымышленной  исповедующимся  “несчастным  юношей” 
Маіреши  - “замученного  ребенка”  (пока  не  посомневался  в искренности 
этого  автодоноса  в письменном  жанре  анонимного  изложения, 
содержащего  орт^юграфические  ошибки  “даже  многочисленные”).  Даже 
Мария  Шатова  сама  поверила  в ставрогинское  отцовство  своего 
младенца  (наистине  - ребенка  от  собственного  мужа),  а Мария 
Лебядкина  также  рассказывала  о якобы  утопленном  своем  младенце, 
хотя  не  совсем  известно,  имел  ли  место  на  самом  деле  ее  легендарный 
законный  брак  с “князем-богатырем”,  превратившимся  потом  в 
“Гришку  Отрепьева,  проклятого”. 

Итак,  благодаря  нескольким  скрытым  приемам  - по  Рикэру  - 
“герменевтики  недоверия”  роман  Бесъі  (как  и другие  произведения 
Достоевского)  наполнен  сугубо  богатым  психологическим, 
социальным  и историософским  содержанием,  которое  отражает  - 
сквозь  явления  речи  и речевой  культуры  - внутреннюю 
идеологическую  и морально-этическую  борьбу.  Именно  эта  борьба, 
которая  проявляется  через  звную  и скрытую  ( в ироническом  или 
каламбурном  иносказании)  полисемию  художественного  повествования, 
показывает  диалог  разных  понятий,  идей  и семантических  начал. 
Поэтому,  на  что  указывал  М.  Джоунс  (ан  примере  Братьев 
Карамазовых)  в прозе  Достоевского  скрыты  разнонаправленные 
мировозренческие  тенденции,  тяготеющие  - то  ли  к христианской,  то 
ли  - к мирской  интерпретации  текста  произведения.^“' 

Но  независимо  от  той  или  иной  мировозренческой  перспективы, 
предопределяющей  способ  прошения  романа  в диахроническом  порядке 


24.  Йонсс,  Тге  Бротгерс  Карамазов  ...  стр.  41-42. 
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изложения  целостности  его  художественного  повествования  (т.е. 
висказивания),  ми  можем  наблюдать  такое  скръітое  движение  мысли, 
которое  внушает  адресату  доминирующий  общий  смысл 
(сверхпорядок).  Последний  основополагается  на  начала 
предугадываемой  будущности  непрерывно  развивающегося  сознания 
человека,  который  - независимо  от  волевого  стремления  к отрицанию 
христианской  культуры  - через  смену  разных  идейных  “костюмов”  - 
продвигается  к высщей  форме  постижения  смысла  и ценности  бытия. 

Итак,  путем  отталкиваний  от  позитивных  действий  и идей  человек 
Достоевского  невольно  движется  к моральному  созреванию  - прямо 
через  очередные  свои  падения.  Такой  путь  восхождения  личности  - 
через  акты  одолевания  ошибочного  восприятия  уродливого  мира 
наизнанку  - запечатлен  в речевой  форме  все  заново  пересказываемого 
сюжета  вечной  драмы:  драмы  падающего  и возрождающегося  словак 
Таким  образом,  на  гранях  и столкновениях  слова-оболочки,  слова- 
маски,  т.е.  пустого  звука,  со  словом-именем,  содерзащим  творческие 
начала,  зиждется  коренной  идейный  смысл  и та  художественная 
ценность  речевой  культуры  Достоевского,  которая  подняла  его 
творчество  до  ранга  философии. 


25.  Бжоза.  О духовной  жизни...,  стр.  69-71. 
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Г.  ФРИДЛЕНДЕР  (С.-Петербург,  Россия) 


ДОСТОЕВСКИЙ  И ИБСЕН 


Достоевский  и Ибсен  били  современниками.  Первъій  родился  в 
1821,  второй  - в 1828  году.  Всего  4 года  отделяют  появление  Бедных 
людей  от  написания  юношеской  исторической  драмы  Ибсена  Каталина. 
Да  и в контурах  творческого  пути  обоих  писателей  есть  общие  черты: 
оба  испытывали  в молодости  влияние  круга  идей,  связанных  с 
европейскими  революциями  1848-1849  годов,  оба  были  связаны  в этот 
период  с под  ьемом  волны  демократического  движения,  а впоследствии 
уделили  особое  внимание  вопросам  национально-историческим,  интерес 
к которым  у них  сливался  с интересом  к вопросам  социальным. 
Наконец,  в творчестве  обоих  великих  писателей  - романиста  и дра- 
матурга - центральное  место  занял  вопрос  о значении  человеческой 
личности,  ее  правах,  ее  ответственности,  ее  силе  и слабости,  ее  потен- 
циальных возможностях  и нравственных  границах,  ей  поставленных. 
Заметную  роль  в произведениях  обоих  писателей  играет  тема 
преступления  и неизбежного  возмездия  за  него,  причем  преступление 
это  интерпретируется  как  преступление  не  только  перед  другими,  но  и 
перед  самим  сабой.  Но  этого  мало.  И Достоевский,  и Ибсен  сумели  в 
эпоху  господства  в европейском  искусстве  второй  половины  XIX  века 
идей  позитивизма  и натурализма  высоко  подняться  над  ними,  соединив 
в своих  произведениях  “временное”  и “вечное”,  реализм  и символику, 
глубоко  национальное  и общечеловеческое.  И неслучайно  в конце  XIX 
и начале  XX  века,  когда  во  всем  мире  усиливается  оппозиция  пози- 
тивизму и натурализму,  а литература  начинает  искать  новые  пути  для 
своего  развития,  имена  Ибсена  и Достоевского  в сознании  многих 
современников  сближаются.  В России  это  относится  в частности  к 
Станиславскому  и Немировичу-Данченко,  к Мережковскому, 
Минскому,  Бердяеву,  Блоку  и Белому  - автору  первой  на  русском 
языке  работы  “Ибсен  и Достоевский”,  написанной  в 1905  году  и 
вошедшей  впоследствии  в известный  сборник  статей  А.  Белого 
Арабески  (1911).  Впрочем,  в этой  статье,  написанной  под  влиянием 
Ницше,  Ибсен  и Достоевский  скорее  противопоставлены  друг  другу, 
чем  сближены. 

Ибсен  начал  свою  деятельность  как  исторический  драматург.  От 
фигуры  древнеримского  преступника  и борца  за  права  человека  - 
Катилины,  готового  искупить  грехи  и соблазны  своей  молодости. 
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возглавив  борьбу  за  освобождение  родного  народа,  великий  драматург 
обратился  к образам  норвежских  героических  саг  и исторических 
хроник,  чз  обта  затем,  испробовав  свои  сил  ы в трех  грандиозных  фило- 
со(|)ских  драмах-мистериях  (Бранд,  Пер  Г юнт  и дилогия  Кесарь  и Гали- 
леянин), завершить  свою  деятельность  обширным  циклом  драм, 
посвяиіенных  анализу  живой  современности,  ее  общественных  и 
нраве  івеііно-ііснхологических  проблем.  Достоевский  же,  хотя  и пробо- 
вал в молодости  свои  силы  в области  исторической  драматургии,  но 
неизвестные  нам  драматические  опыты  его  стааи  всего  лишь  прологом 
к его  романам  и повестям  из  современной  жизни,  а позднейзшие  истори- 
ческие paTMTi^JieituB  его  были  всеі  да  тесно  связаны  с русской  совре- 
менностью. Да  уже  то,  что  Достоевский  творчески  обрел  себя  в 
качестве  романис  га,  а Ибсен  вошел  в историю  как  один  из  создателей 
новейшей  евроопейской  драмы,  существенно  отличает  их  друг  от 
друга. 

К этому  следует  добавить,  что  Ибсен  получил  известность  в России 
лишь  в 90-е  I оды  - уже  после  смерти  Достоевского.  Вряд  ли  Дос- 
тоевский читал  его,  а если  даже  допустить  обратное,  мы  не  знаем, 
какое  впечатление  произвели  на  него  драмы  Ибсена.  Скорее  всего,  имя 
Ибсена  (как  и имя  Кілркегора)  осталось  Достоевскому  неизвестным.  Об 
Ибсене  же,  наоборот,  нам  известно,  что  он  с большим  вниманием  с 
начала  70-х  годов  относился  к русской  культуре.  В это  время  он  успел 
познакомиться  с романами  Тургенева,  а в качестве  члена  жюри  Венской 
всемирной  художественной  выставки  высоко  оценил  те  картины 
русских  художников,  которым  Достоевский  посвятил  стаью  “По 
поводу  выставки”  а Дневнике  писателя  за  1873  год.  В 80-е  годы.  Ибсен 
прочел  (скоре  всего  в датском  или  ітемецком  переводе)  Преступление  и 
наказание,  которое  стало  его  любимым  русским  романом.’  Читал  ли 
Ибсен  другие  произведения  Достоевского,  мы  не  знаем. 

Так  или  иначе,  ни  Ибсен  не  мог  оказать  прямого  влиятіия  на  Дос- 
тоевского, ни  Достоевский  на  Ибсена;  к тому  времени,  когда  Ибсен  поз- 
накомился с творчеством  Достоевского,  Тургенева,  Толстого,  основное 
направлеітие  er  о творчества  и художественные  принципы  его  драматур- 
гии уже  успели  сформироваться.  Оказавшееся  весьма  продуктивным 
для  такого  младшего  современника  Ибсена,  как  Кнут  Гамсун  (для 
творческого  самоопределения  его  на  грани  80-90  годов  оно  имело 
решающее  значение),  влияние  Достоевского  не  коснулось,  думается, 
соотечественников  Гаисуна  старшего  поколения. 


1.  См.  об  этом  в.  Г.  Адмоііи,  Г.  Ибсен  (Ленинград:  Советский  писатель,  1989),  стр. 
136-40.  246-50.  В 1884  г.  Преступление  и наказание  вышло  в датском  и норвежском 
переводах. 
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И все  же  Ибсен  и Достоевский  были  не  только  современниками.  Как 
люди  одной  эпохи,  хотя  и разных  стран,  они  зачастую  сталкивались  с 
одними  и теми  же  вопросами  и решали  их  то  сходно,  то  различно.  К 
этому  следует  добавить,  что  их  внимание  нередко  привлекали  одни  и те 
же  религиозные  и художественные  мотивы,  единые  для  всей  европей- 
ской культуры  нового  времени,  унаследованные  ею  из  общих 
античных  и христианских  источников. 

Про  обоих  писателей  можно  сказать,  что  Европа,  рассматриваемая 
как  целостный  этнический  и культурно-исторический  феномен  была  их 
вторым  отечеством.  И не  случайно  оба  они  долгое  время  жили  за  пре- 
делами своей  родины  - в Германии  и Италии.  Причем  при  всех  раз- 
личаях  между  Россией  времен  Достоевского  и Норвегией  времен  Ибсена 
обе  их  страны  во  второй  половине  XIX  века  стояли  на  пороге  нового 
этапа  развития.  По  какому  пути  должно  было  совершаться  это 
развитие?  Должны  ли  Россия  и Норвегия  повторить  путь,  который  в 
XVIII  и первой  половине  XIX  века  прошли  страны  центральной 
Европы? 

Подобно  Достоевскому,  Ибсен  критически  относился  к тем  идеоло- 
гическим устоям,  которые  определяли  общественную  и духовную 
жизнь  страны.  Более  того,  в Пер  Г юнте  (при  всей  любви  к герою  этой 
драмы)  норвежский  писатель  весьма  сурово  отнесся  к типу  не  только 
современного  норвежца,  потерявщего  внутреннее  ядро  своей  личности, 
без  которого  он  лишился  исторической  цельности,  но  и к типу  совре- 
менного европейского  цивилизованного  человека  вообще.  А еще 
раньще  в Бранде  Ибсен,  подобно  Достоевскому,  с одной  стороны, 
возвеличил  тип  национального  скитальца  и проповедника,  фанатически 
преданного  поискам  лучщеі  о будущего  и непремиримо  отвергающего 
любой  общественный  и моральный  компромисс,  а с другой  стороны, 
привел  его  к трагической  гибели,  обусловленной  отвлеченностью 
идеалов  Бранда,  основанных  на  “любви  к дальнему”,  а не  к “ближнему” 
(если  воспользоваться  терминологией  Достоевского). 

В 70-е  годы  Ибсен  заявляет,  что  современные  революционеры  пи- 
таются всего  лишь  крохами  с пиршественного  стола  XIV  столетия  и 
что  единственной  истинной  революцией,  которая  необходима 
человечеству,  - не  политическая  революция,  преследующая  всего  лишь 
те  или  иные  частные  и преходящие  цели,  а “революция  духа”,  коренной 
переворот,  который  должен  покончить  с мелочностью  и раздроб- 
ленностью современной  культуры  и подготовить  почву  для  будущего 
слияния  науки,  философии  и религии  в единое  неразрывное  целое. 
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Охватившее  Ибсена  пол  влиянием  франко-прусской  войнъі  и 
Парижской  коммуны  (IV,  694)^  близкое  Достоевскому  сознание  того, 
чго  он  живет  на  грани  двух  различных  эпох  - смерти  старого  и 
ltapoждeния  нового  мира  идей,  который  может  победить  лишь  в 
результате  духовной  (а  не  политической!)  революции,  Ибсен  выразил  в 
Кесаре  и Галилеянине. 

“Две  непримирим  ые  силы”,  которые  борются  в дилогии  Ибсена,  - 
личность  и история,  свобода  и необходимость.  В то  же  время  в ней 
сталкиваются  и друі  ие  полярные  противоположности  - античность  и 
христианство,  царства  плоти  и духа,  “Кесарь”  (государство)  и 
“Галилеянин”  (религ  ия).  Им  на  смену  должно  прийти  “третье  царство” 
- гармонический  союз  духа  и плоти. 

В письме  к Брандесу  от  30  января  1875  г.  Ибсен  замечает,  что  он 
считает  “подготовку  “третьего  царства”  главнейшей  задачей  своего 
времени”  (IV,  707).  Через  тринадцать  лет,  в речи,  произнесенной  на 
празднестве  в Стокг  ольме  24  сентября  1887  г.,  норвежский  драматург 
повторил:  “Я  думаю,  что  теперь  действительно  близок  век,  когда 
политические  и социальные  понятия  перестанут  существовать  в совре- 
меннъіх  формах,  и что  из  них,  из  тех  и других,  вырастет  нечто  новое  и 
единое,  что  на  первых  порах  будет  заключать  в себе  условия  для 
счастья  человечества;  я думаю,  что  поэзия,  философия  и религия 
сольются  и создадут  новую  категорию  и новую  жизненую  силу,  о ко- 
іорой  MTd,  современные  люди,  не  можем  еще  составить  себе  ясного 
представления  ...  Особенно  же  я верю  в то,  что  идеалы  нашего  вре- 
мени, отживая  свой  век,  обнаруживают  явное  тяготение  возродиться  в 
том,  что  я в своей  драме  Кесарь  и Галилеянин  подразумеваю  под 
“третьим  царством”  ...  Сегодняшний  вечер  - субботний  вечер.  За  ним 
идет  день  отдыха,  день  праздничный,  воскресный  - зовите,  как  хот№ге“ 
(IV,  658). 

Идею  6.ЛИЗОСТИ  грядущей  “революции  духа”  Ибсен  не  связывал,  в 
отличие  от  Достоевского,  с идеей  национальной  исключительности 
(“богоизбранности”)  своего  народа,  призванного  историей  помочь 
другим  народам  стать  участниками  будущей  “мировой  гармонии”.  Он 
считал,  в отличие  от  Достоевского,  что  искомая  “революция  духа” 
явится  результатом  общих  усилий  всех  цивилизованных  народов  и не 
связана  ни  с особым  складом  национальности  скандинавских  народов, 
ни  с идеей  религиозного  избранничества  или  превосходством  одной  из 
хрис  гианских  конфессий  над  другой.  В этом  отношении  Ибсен  смотрит 
на  вещи  иначе,  чем  Достоевский.  Однако  обоих  сближает  сознание  того. 


2.  Здесь  и далее  цитаты  из  сочинений  Ибсена  приводятся  в русском  переводе  А.  и П. 
І'анзенов  по  изданию:  Г.  Ибсен,  Собр.  соч.  в 4 тт.  (Москва;  Искусство.  1956-58). 
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ЧТО  оба  они,  во-первъіх,  жили  в момент  “канунов”,  “на  пороге  гря- 
дущего”, в период  сменъі  двух  всемирно-исторических  эпох  мировой 
жизни,  а во-вторъіх,  что  путем  перехода  от  “вчерашнего  дня”  к 
“завтрешнему”  является  не  насильственая  революция,  а “революция 
духа”. 

В драме  “Борьба  за  престол”  (1863)  Ибсен  воскрешает  один  из 
эпизодов  норвежской  истории  XIII  века  - соперничества  законного 
наследника  престола  Хакона  и незаконно  объявившего  себя  королем 
ярла  Скуле.  Вдохновитель  Скуле  - епископ  Николас  - мрачнъій  и 
таинственнъій  посланник  злых,  демонических  сил.  В последнем,  пятом 
действии  драмы,  накануне  гибели  Скуле,  Николас,  представший  перед 
Скуле  в личине  монаха,  обращается  к нему  со  словами:  “Я  хочу 
провести  тебя  к престолу  королевскому. 

- Ты  можешь?  - спрашивает  Скуле. 

- Могу,  если  ты  сам  захочешь. 

- А каким  образом? 

- Тем  путем,  к которому  я уже  прибегал  ранее:  я возведу  тебя  на 
высокую  гору  и покажу  тебе  все  царства  мира  и славу  их  ... 

- Кто  же  ты? 

- Вестник  от  старейшего  из  домогавшихся  престола. 

- От  старейшего  из  домогавшихся  престола? 

- От  первого  ярла,  восставшего  против  могущественного  царя  и 
основавшего  собственное  царство  и которое  переживет  и день  судный!” 
(II,  114). 

Мы  присутствуем  здесь  при  сцене,  по  своему  символическому 
содержанию  близкой  к “Легенде  о Великом  Инквизиторе” 
Достоевского. 

Бросается  в глаза  другое  признание  Ибсена,  относящееся  к области 
поэтики  и созвучное  известным  словам  Достоевского  от  1 февраля 
1846  года  о Беднъѵс  людях:  “Во  всем  они  (критики  и публика.  - Г.  Ф.) 
привыкли  видеть  рожу  сочинителя;  я же  моей  не  показывал.  А им  и 
невдогад,  что  говорит  Девушкин,  а не  я,  и что  Девушкин  иначе  и 
говорить  не  может”  (т.  28,  кн.  1,  117).  Близкое  заявление  (касающееся, 
правда,  не  слога,  а взглядов,  высказываемых  героями)  Ибсен  сделал  в 
письме  от  6 января  1882  года  Софусу  Шандорфу  по  поводу  отношения 
своих  критиков  к драме  Приведения:  “Пытаются  сделать  меня  ответ- 
с гвенным  за  воззрения,  высказываемые  действующими  лицами  драмы. 
А между  тем  во  всей  книге  нет  ни  единого  воззрения,  ни  единого 
огзыва,  которого  можно  было  бы  поставить  на  счет  автора”  (IV,  712- 
13). 

Однако  еще  важнее,  чем  эти  параллели,  сочетание  в романах 
Достоевского  и драмах  Ибсена  реализма  с высоким  моральным  пафо- 
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COM,  аналитический  харакіер  композиции  произведения,  существенная 
роль  іайнъі  в развиіии  сюжеіа  у обоих  писателей,  соединение  пафоса 
борьбы  за  свободу  и права  человечской  личности  с беспощадным 
осуждением  ее  измены  самой  себе,  раздвоенности  и безразличия  к 
живому  человеку. 

Эю  безразличие  может  быть  и результатом  фанатической  усірем- 
ленносіи  к абстрактной  идее,  как  у Бранда,  Ипполита  и Ивана  Карама- 
зова - при  всем  различии  этих  персонажей  - и ложного  чувства  соб- 
сгвенного  избранничества,  как  у Раскольникова,  и Гедды  Габлер,  и 
внутренней  заурядносги  Гани  Иволгина,  Йоргена  Тесмана  или  Ялмара 
Экдаля.  И Достоевский,  и Ибсен  творят  в своем  творчестве  строгий 
суд  над  человеком,  суд,  одушевленный  верой  в возможность  его 
духовною  восстановления,  основанный  на  глубоком  и мудром 
познании  “человеческого  в человеке”.  И в этом  - историческая 
родственное  гь  друг  другу  их  великого  и строгого  искусства,  одновре- 
менно нелицеприя  гного  и беспощадного  в своей  строгости  и дающее 
надежду  на  спасение. 

Че  івергое  действие  Пер  Гюнта  открывается  сценой  в Марокко. 
Здесь  среди  гостей  героя  в пальмовой  роще  пируют  англо-сакс  master 
Койон,  француз  monsiuer  Баллон,  немец  фон  Эберкопф  и швед  Трум- 
пе герстролле.  Пер  Гюнт  захватил  с собой  всю  эту  разношерстную  ком- 
панию и привез  ее  с собой  в Африку  из  Гибралтара,  чтобы  увидеть  их 
здесь  іанцующими  “вокруг  золотого  тельца”  (II,  495-505).  Сам  же  он 
мечзает  стать  над  ними  - и более  того,  над  всем  миром  - “царем”, 
достиг  нув  владычества  “силой  золота”  (II,  506,  507).  Эта  причудливая 
картина  сатирического  “парада”  представителей  главных 
национальностей  цивилизованного  мира,  на  фоне  которых  обрисован 
герой,  невольно  зас  тавляет  вспомнить  Игрока  Достоевского.  Пер  Гюнт 
меч  тает  о том,  чтобы  по-своему  передать  неразумно  устроенный  богом 
мир.  Подобно  гетевскому  Фаусту,  он  хочет  поставить  плотину,  чтобы 
превра  [ И1  ь “безг  раничную  пустыню”  в “живительные  воды”,  где  ос- 
тровами будут  оазисы:  “Я  город  славный  заложу  - Перополь,  //  Свет 
старый  одряхлел.  Пришла  пора  //  Стране  возникнуть  новой  - 
Гюнтиане”  (II,  522).  заявляет  герой.  “Да  и разве  //  не  сказано,  что  воля 
движет  горы?”  - размышляет  он  далее,  услышав  ржание  коня. 
Однако,  по  ходу  действия  Пер  Гюнт  теряет  свое  богатство.  Он  терпит 
кораблекрушение,  во  времиа  которого  его  под  видом  “неизвестного 
пассажира"  посещает  чорт,  который  предлагает  Перу  продать  ему  свой 
труп  “на  пользу  науки”  (II,  574).  Все  это  - і орделивое  “мечтательство” 
ибсеновского  героя,  его  скитальчество,  безмерность  желаний  и 
действительная  нищета,  встреча  и разговор  с чортом  (в  образе  ничем  не 
примечательного  корабельного  пассажира),  сочетание  в похождениях 
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Пер  Гюнта  мотивов,  разбросаннъіх  у Достоевского  в историях 
Раскольникова,  Алексея  Ивановича  из  Игроков,  Подростка,  капитана 
Лебядкина,  Ивана  Карамазова  (а  порою  и мотивов,  побуждающих 
русского  чиіателя  вспомнить  не.  только  о Фаусте,  но  и о Медном  всад- 
нике Пушкина  и Ревизоре  Гоголя)  сродни  “фантастическому  реалгому” 
Достоевского. 

Произведения  Достоевского,  как  и драмы  Ибсена,  представляют 
собой  внутренне  единое  величественное  целое,  где  постоянно  пов- 
торяются, варьируясь  и обогащаясь,  одни  и те  же  герои  и проблемы. 
Этого  мало.  Так  же,  как  “стареющий  художник”  (по  выражению 
Блока)  Ибсен,  оставивший  далеко  позади  ‘“революционные  бредни’ 
молодости”,  никогда  не  отказывался  ни  от  своей  юношеской  драмы,  ни 
от  гордых  слов:  “Я  должен!”  - отзвука  “тайного  голоса”,  который 
“повеливает  ему  ...  из  глубины”,. так  же  и Достоевский  остался  верен 
своему  призванию  “писателя-пророка”. 

Напомнив  в той  же  статье,  что  Ибсец  выше  всего  ценил  “живое 
усвоение  идеи  свободы”  и ненавидел  “застой”.  Блок  припомнил  слова 
весталки  Фурии  из  юношеской  драмы  Ибсена,  созвучные  “бунту”  “анти- 
героя” Достоевског  о (из  Записок  из  подполья),  направленного  против 
мертвого  спокойствия  “хрустального  дворца”: 

Я ненавижу  этот  храм  вдвойне 

За  то,  что  жизнь  течет  здесь  так  спокойно,  - 

В стенах  его  опасностям  нет  места, 

О,  эта  праздная,  пустая  жизнь. 

Существование  тусклое,  как  пламя 
Лампады,  угасающей  без  масла!.. 

Как  тесно  здесь  для  полноты  моих 
широких  целей,  пламенных  желаний!.. 

Мысль  в дело  не  стремится  перейти.^ 

Хочется  обратить  внимание  еще  на  два  примечательных  момента 
блоковской  интерпретации  Ибсена: 

“Рядом  с Катилиной,  - пишет  Блок,  — через  всю  его  жизнь  проходят 
две  женщины  - демоническая  и тихая  - те  самые,  которые  проходят 
через  жизнь  всех  героев  ибсеновских  драм.  Одна  ...  неотступно  следует 
за  ним  по  пятам;  внешним  образом  - она  носительница  призыва  к 
восстанию;  в глубине,  напротив,  она  ищет  только  его  гибели.  Другая  - 


3.  А.  А.  Блок,  Собр  ание  сол. ллглнкСМосква-Ленинград:  Государственное 
издателі.ство  художественной  литературы.  1962),  VI,  сгр.  90  (ср.  1,  76). 
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“y  іреішяя  звезда”  Катилини  и зовет  его  к тишине  Нечто  близкое 
этому  мы  ВИДИИ  у Достоевского,  которого  то  к “демоническому”,  то  к 
“тихому”  типу  тягогеют  не  только  главнъіе  героини,  но  и главние 
герои  - Раскольников  и Соня,  Ипполит  и Мышкин,  Иван  и Алеша. 

В конце  1900-х  годов  одним  из  любимых  афоризмов  Блока 
становится  реплика  Сольнеса  из  драмы  стареющего  Ибсена:  “Юность  - 
ЭЮ  возмездие”  (IV,  224;  ср.  там  же:  “Юность  все  перевернет”  - IV, 
214).  Возможно,  что  слова  эзи  произвели  на  Блока  особое  впечатление, 
услышанные  им  со  сцены  театра  В.  Ф.  Коммиссаржевской  - 
классической  исполнительницы  ролей  Норы  и Хильды  Вангель,  актри- 
сы, смерть  которой  была  воспринята  поэтом  как  один  из  символов 
надвигающихся  дней  трагической  гибели  “весны”  XX  века. 

Слова  Ибсена:  “Юность  - это  возмездие”  внушили  Блоку  название 
его  незавершенной  поэмы  “Возмездие”.  Но  не  менее  примечательно,  что 
эти  полюбившиеся  Блоку  слова  из  драмы  Ибсена  созвучны  также 
поздним  произведениям  Достоевского.  Ибсен  в Дикой  утке, 
Малепиьком  Эйольфе,  Строителе  Сольнесе  делает  ребенка  (или  де- 
вушку-подростка)  судьей  старого  мира.  И точно  так  же  Достоевский  в 
Идиоте,  Подростке,  Братьях  Карамазовых  аппелирует  как  к последней 
инс  іанции  к подрос  гкам  и русским  детям  - Колс  Иволгину,  Аркадию 
Долгорукому,  мальчику  у Христа  на  елке,  Коле  Красоткину,  Илюше. 
Именно  их  он  делает  судьями  жизни  “отцов”  - людей  старшего 
поколения.  Так  и для  Ибсена,  и для  Достоевского,  и для  Блока 
“возмездие”  оказывается  не  только  страшным  символом 
надвигающейся  гибели  героев-“преступников”,  но  и символом  той 
“третьей  силы”,  “идущего  на  нас  нового  мира”,’  в наступление  которых 
Блок,  так  же,  как  и Ибсен,  страстно  верил,  несмотря  на  все  сомнения, 
переживавшиеся  им  в 1920-21  годах. 

Быть  может,  главное,  о чем  хочется  напомнить,  сопоставляя 
творчество  Ибсена  и Достоевского,-  это  пронизывающий  творчество 
обоих  писателей  высокий  этический  пафос.  Их  нравственные  требо- 
вания не  во  всем  совпадали:  Ибсен,  в первую  очередь,  был  озабочен 
верностью  человеческой  личности  самой  себе,  ответственностью  ее  за 
свои  помыслы  и поступки,  Достоевский  же  в своих  требованиях  к 
человеку  исходил  из  идеалов  христианской  нравственности,  призывая 
людей  к пересозданию  и очищению  самих  себя  во  имя  общего  движения 
человечества  к “мировой  гармонии”  - будущему  единению  и братству 
во  Христе.  Но  при  этом  оба  национальных  гения  - и русский,  и 
норвежский  - ставили  своей  задачей  пробудигь  и в каждом  человеке 


4.  Там  же.  стр.  90-91. 

5.  Там  же,  стр.  155. 
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своего  народа,  и во  всем  мировом  сообществе  в целом  глубокую 
внутреннюю  тревогу,  въісоко  оценивая  значение  человеческой 
личности,  ее  свободного  въібора  между  общественной  индифферент- 
ностью и склонностью  к нравственнъім  компромиссам  во  имя 
удовлетворения  своей  личной  гордъіни  или  общепринятых  социальных 
условностей  и неуклонной  и возвышенной  верностью  велениям  своей 
совести  и своего  нравственного  долга. 
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КРИТИЧЕСКИЙ  ОБЗОР 


«в^сьэтонъ. 

ИЕТЕРВУггокАЯ  лшііиа. 


Ыцо  млАиіо  ш iNiA««  B«  ноп  пбѣ  «редгтвмгв 
Пг¥гр<^>|»геіаги  жмтм  аиче.  шг  въ  іиивті,  n> 
bojdakV  Bb  n«onin  aatjoopMmoi  воамгі,  « сг  ве- 
■PchUboio  иАвияиоспю  вряяявіть  что  я»в|дь  че- 
рмь  ди  часа  оа  сттовоіі  jonb  Кбовчно«  ва  все 
ко  быів  биіьныі*  Ииьша  боііта  ваорещадв  оба- 
мвяпгти.  Другвіъ  отгтавмда  богатмрема  віа  ва- 
тѵ|»а.  Но  вогг  вавоисііъ  сіаата  содвце.вата  воаость 
безспорно  cTOMratcBKoU  другой.  Аьіадпраадвпкидіш 
■оісбіотса;  иорішптсдьво  самваетг  іодвавъ,  аг 
раадуиьв  прпаидига  ва  ворадова  варужаогта  в ва- 
аовсца  согдаиіастсд  ооііти  во^и^ята,  раэуяѣетса  во 
веема  вооруженіи,  ва  «yeaUBi,  ва  шубѣ«  ва  гадо- 
аміа.  ІІрівгнмяа  ваумдеміема  воражаетаего  тавдо- 
та  воздуха,  вавав  то  враадвнчіюсга  удвчвой  тодвы, 
Огдуіаающій  шума  эвмпажеи  во  обважсмвійі  жосто- 
вой  ІІавомеііь  мі  Невсвома  врогпевтѣ  выздоравди- 
ввюіцій  гдотаега  аовую  оаіда'  Сердце  его  вачвмавта 
бвться.  м что-то.  ва  родѣ  удаіЛвя,  нрнвмта  его  гу- 
баі.  доседѣ  вопросятедаво  в вс^овкрчвво  сжатыя. 
Нервов  Іктербургевая  ваіда  восдѣ  вотова  rpaaiit  а 
чего  то  очень  мовраго  га  воадужі,  воиечяо«  ве  устт' 
паета  аа  сдадостн  дрешеау  дыму  отечмтвеввыіа 
очагов  а.  в гудающій.  са  да  па  аотораго  свадлета 
яедовѣрчнвоста . рѣшается  вавооева  васдадятасв 
веемою  Вообще,  вь  Петербургсаова  жвтедѣ.  рѣ- 
шдющемсв  мсдіднться  вооюю.  еста  что-то  тааое 
добродушное  и вдмвиое.  что  ввва-то  ведала  «е  раэ- 
дѣдягь  его  радостя  Ояа  даже,  вря  астрічѣ  са 

вріягедема,  ибаімотьсяойобаідеяваііівовросѵ  чяю 

üotatof  и лаяѣаяета  его  другмиа,  гораздо  бодке 
яыгерсснаіяа  я кодов»  бгнмдР  А ужа  мэяіство,  что 
восді  иогодаі.  особсяяо  вот  да  ou  дуриа,  самый 
обмдяаій  воороса  ва  Петербургѣ  ~ «вю  «яяяюГ  Я 
ucru  ааяѣчяда.  что.  когда  два  Петербургсяііха  мрі- 
ятедя  сойдутся  гдк  ямбу  да  вежду  собою,  н воярм- 
вѣтстаомга  обоюдно  друга  друга*  capoeira  ваодмяа 
годоса—тто  HMUfu  ' то  ияое-то  вровэаюіцм  уяыаіе 
сдаішится  ва  мха  годосаіа«  аааой  бы  ватовавіей 
Годова  яе  мидся  разп»вора  Дкйстввтедаво  водвдя 
бгдидежяосга  идегда  и атота  ІІетербургсаШ  во- 
врось  Но  всего  осяорбятедаяѣето,  чго  чветоеяра- 
швваета  чедовкяа  совсѣва  равводушмаііі*  вореввой 
ІІетербуржеац  аикмсій  совершевво  обычая*  аяаю- 
щій  ааравѣе.  что  ему  анчего  ваетаѣтяга*  что  мѣта 
вомго,  что  ояа  уже,  бева  вадаго  мдя  са  вебода- 
вімва.  тысячу  pua  вряддагада  втота  воя  роса,  со 
веріаввяо  беауса  Ѣшяо  я вотову  дявмо  усвововдея; 
во  веб  таем  сврашиаста*  в аака  будто  ввттре 
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Louis  Breger.  Dostoevsky:  The  Author  as  Psychoanalyst.  New  York:  New  York 

University  Press,  1989.  295  pp. 

In  this  interesting  monograph,  the  author  presents  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  first  truly  psychoanalytical  interpretation  of  Dostoevsky’s  life  and  works, 
based  on  the  latest  insights  of  contemporary  psychoanalytical  theory.  Using 
Meredith  Skura’s  The  Literary  Use  of  the  Psychoanalytic  Process  as  a model, 
Breger  views  literature  much  as  a psychoanalyst  views  dreams,  as  forms  whose 
essence  one  appreciates  only  through  interpretation,  through  stripping  away  the 
layers  of  manifest  plot  and  arriving  at  the  latent  content.  Each  novel  is  seen  as  a 
main  dream  (and  its  subplots  as  ancillary  dreams),  all  waiting  for  the  psychoana- 
lyst to  unravel.  But  Breger  is  not  a literary  critic  using  psychoanalytic  techniques 
to  reveal  the  still  latent  content  of  Dostoevsky’s  fiction;  for  the  dream  (that  is, 
the  fiction)  is  not  the  real  subject  of  Breger’s  enterprise,  but  Dostoevsky  as  pa- 
tient, and  as  Breger  claims,  as  psychoanalyst.  Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  dream  from  the  dreamer  in  psychoanalysis,  where  dreams  are  primarily  tools 
of  therapy,  it  is  also  impossible  really  to  separate  Dostoevsky  from  his  fiction. 
Dostoevsky’s  works,  Breger  argues,  are  essentially  his  dreams,  and  thus  if  we  are 
to  understand  Dostoevsky  as  a man  we  must  resort  to  his  works.  Conversely,  it  is 
implied  that  we  may  also  understand  the  works  better  by  understanding  the  man 
who  wrote  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  intriguing  aspect  of  Breger’s  approach  is  the  way  he  con- 
ceives this  relationship  between  dream  and  dreamer,  work  and  author.  He  sees 
Dostoevsky  not  only  as  an  object  of  study,  but  as  a unique  psychoanalyst  who, 
by  distancing  himself  from  himself  in  his  artistic  works,  succeeded  in  performing 
the  most  penetrating — and  salvific — psychoanalysis  on  himself.  The  fiction, 
then,  is  much  more  than  a puzzle  to  be  interpreted,  it  is  both  a representation  of 
the  author’s  most  central  conflicts  and  his  resolution  of  those  conflicts;  that  is,  a 
sort  of  self-administered  psychotherapy.  But  Breger  goes  much  further  than  stat- 
ing that  Dostoevsky  records  his  emotional  conflicts  in  his  fiction  primarily  as  a 
means  of  resolving  them  for  real  life.  He  implies  that  Dostoevsky — uncon- 
sciously, of  course — created  conflictful  situations  in  order  to  have  to  write  him- 
self out  of  them,  almost  as  though  it  was  his  art  that  motivated  the  conflicts  and 
not  the  conflicts  the  art.  Such  a view  may  seem  to  undercut  the  idea  of  art  as  ther- 
apy, since  therapy  becomes  the  end  and  not  the  means — yet  Breger  seems  to  want 
to  have  it  both  ways.  This  idea  is  apparent,  for  example,  in  Breger’s  interpretation 
of  Dostoevsky’s  epilepsy,  in  which  Breger  sees  a strong  causal — rather  than  a 
Freudian  reactive — component.  Dostoevsky,  according  to  Breger,  would  often 
bring  on,  unconsciously,  an  epileptic  attack  in  order  to  achieve  a certain  definite 
aim,  such  as  testing  the  love  of  his  wives.  If  Dostoevsky  could  use  epilepsy  to 
this  end,  then  it  becomes  quite  plausible  that,  among  other  things,  he  might  gam- 
ble away  his  last  kopeck  in  order  to  provide  the  plot  and  emotional  conflicts  of  a 
novel  like  the  Gambler. 

What  is  most  intriguing  and  suspect  about  this  “artistic  process’’  is  that,  in 
Breger’s  representation  at  least,  it  worked  almost  too  well.  Dostoevsky’s  life 
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turns  out  to  be  a complete  success  story;  for  Dostoevsky  as  patient,  as  psychoan- 
alyst. and  as  writer.  The  epileptic  attacks  told  Dostoevsky  from  the  very  begin- 
ning (it  was  not  accidental  that  he  had  severe  epileptic  attacks  in  the  daytime  at 
the  beginning  of  each  marriage)  who  was  going  to  prove  to  be  an  unaccepting 
wife  (Isaeva)  and  who  an  all  forgiving  and  loving  one  (Anna  Grigor’evna).  With 
each  new  work,  Dostoevsky  was  able  to  resolve  part,  or  all,  of  one  serious  conflict 
after  another,  so  that  by  the  end  of  his  life,  he  had  not  only  written  brilliant  works 
abotit  his  turbulent  emotional  life,  but  had  managed  to  resolve  virtually  all  his 
most  serious  psychological  problems.  One  wonders  what  would--or  could — 
Dostoevsky  have  written  had  he  lived  the  twenty  or  so  more  years  of  which  he  so 
passionately  dreamed.  But  this  is  not  all.  Dostoevsky  accomplishes  all  this  in  a 
progressive  fashion,  resolving  the  more  primitive  problems  in  his  early  works 
(usually  having  to  do  with  women:  mothers  and  sisters)  and  the  more  complex 
and  mature  conflicts  in  the  later  works  (having  to  do  with  men;  fathers  and  bro- 
thers). Breger  contrasts,  in  favor  of  the  later  works,  the  more  maternal  concerns  of 
Crime  and  Punishment  with  the  more  paternal  concerns  of  The  Brothers 
Karamazov  —d  view  which  seems  to  reverse  the  priorities  of  contemporary  psy- 
choanalytical theory. 

Into  this  conceptional  framework  are  interwoven  more  traditional  elements 
of  biography,  literary  criticism,  and  psychoanalytic  interpretation.  Since  the  au- 
dience of  the  book  is  a general  one,  Breger  devotes  large  sections  of  the  text  to 
summarizing  the  major  events  of  Dostoevsky’s  life  and  the  critical  literature  on 
the  major  fiction.  The  reader  more  familiar  with  Dostoevsky’s  life  and  works  and 
the  critical  literature  on  them,  will,  of  course,  be  looking  more  closely  at  the  fruits 
of  Breger’s  psychoanalytical  approach;  his  new  insights  into  Dostoevsky’s  biog- 
raphy and  fiction  (Breger  dismisses  the  nonfictional  work),  and  their  interrela- 
tion. Because  so  many  biographies  of  late,  especially  of  literary  figures,  have  re- 
lied heavily  on  psychoanalytical  models,  it  might  not  be  immediately  obvious  to 
the  reader  just  what  constitutes  the  distinguishing  aspects  of  Breger’s  psychoan- 
alytic approach.  Breger  implies  that  his  work  avoids  the  errors  of  the  older  psy- 
choanalylieal  interpretations — he  cites  Elizabeth  Dalton’s  work  on  The  Idiot,  for 
example— with  their  “formulaic  reductionism,”  symbol  hunting,  and  overdepen- 
dence on  “the  primal  scene,  oedipal  dynamics,  and  the  castration  complex’’  t281- 
82).  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  of  problems  and  conflicts  that  Dostoevsky 
dramatizes  in  his  fiction  arc,  as  we  might  expect  from  a psychoanalytical  ap- 
proach, traced  back  to  early  childhood,  in  particular  to  Dostoevsky’s  relations 
with  his  mother,  father,  and  siblings. 

Although  Breger  at  times  likes  to  imagine  Dostoevsky  as  having  many 
selves,  all  of  which  Dostoevsky  could,  when  necessary,  incorporate  into  his  novel 
experiments  in  self-therapy,  Breger,  for  the  most  part,  sees  Dostoevsky  as  contin- 
ually vacillating  between  two  basic  selves,  one  identified  with  his  mother  and  the 
other  with  his  father.  The  image  of  the  mother,  the  clearer  and  more  well-devel- 
oped of  the  two,  is  nevertheless  a more  divided  one  (“a  split  object”),  for  it  incor- 
porates boih  a loving,  accepting,  and  nurturing  mother  as  well  as  a depriving  and 
rejecting  one.  The  depriving  mother  in  Dostoevsky’s  own  life  was  the  mother  who 
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began  to  devote  more  attention  to  Dostoevsky’s  younger  siblings  and  left  him  all 
alone  when  she  died  when  Dostoevsky  was  fifteen.  The  guilt-dealing  and  reject- 
ing mothers  of  Crime  and  Punishment  (Raskol’nikov’s  mother,  Katerina 
Ivanovna,  and  his  landlady)  are  thus  not  surprisingly  the  object  of  Dostoevsky’s 
(Raskol’nikov’s)  rage,  whereas  the  accepting  and  loving  mother  (in  the  person  of 
Sonia)  is  the  object  of  almost  two-dimensional  idealization.  This  latter  loving 
self  IS,  in  addition,  an  essential  part  of  Dostoevsky  himself,  a self  which  he  tried 
to  recapture  in  both  females  figures  like  Sonia  and  male  figures  like  Prince 
Myshkin  and  Alesha  Karamazov.  In  fact,  all  the  positive  characters  in 
Dostoevsky’s  works  (and  life)  are  related  to  this  loving  and  accepting  female  fig- 
ure, from  the  Raskol’nikov  who  in  his  dream  feels  compassion  for  the  beaten 
horse  to  the  Dresden  Madonna  and  Madame  Fonvizina.  When  Dostoevsky  wants 
to  idealize  the  Russian  people,  as  in  “The  Peasant  Marei”  he  tends  to  turn  the 
rage-filled  Russian  peasant  (the  same  peasant,  for  example,  who  beats  the  horse  in 
Raskol’nikov’s  dream),  into  a loving  mother.  Dostoevsky’s  marriages  are  all  at- 
tempts to  repossess  his  mother,  thus  the  failure  of  his  marriage  to  Mariia 
Dmitrievna  Isaeva  and  the  success  of  his  marriage  to  Anna  Grigor’evna  Snitkina. 
Dostoevsky’s  religion  is  maternal,  too:  it  sees  “the  loss  of  self  as  blissful  merger, 
a return  to  mother-infant,  preseparation,  preambi valent  oneness”  (189).  His  one- 
sided idealization  of  Pushkin  was  actually  a displacement  of  his  love  for  his 
mother,  whose  death  coincided  with  that  of  the  poet. 

The  father  image  is  much  less  well  developed  perhaps  because,  as  Breger  ar- 
gues, it  was  the  image  that  Dostoevsky  most  experimented  with  in  the  last  novels. 
It  seems  to  be  the  repository  of  Dostoevsky’s  rage,  a punishing  figure  associated 
with  the  superego.  But  there  are  also  important  similarities  in  character  between 
father  and  son.  “(T)hey  were  both  moody,  irritable,  and  pione  to  hypochondria,  at 
times  violently  jealous,  sensitive  to  social  slights,  and  in  need  of  a young  wife  to 
idolize  and  care  for  them"  (87).  But  even  more  important,  Dostoevsky’s  father  was 
a figure  against  which  Dostoevsky  rebelled  and  by  so  doing  achieved  liberation 
for  himself  Dostoevsky’s  gambling,  his  undisciplined  bohemianism,  his  hatred 
of  order,  rationalism,  materialism,  and  tyranny  all  are  manifestations  of  his  rebel- 
lion again  his  strong,  rational,  goal-directed,  practical,  and  tyrannical  father.  If 
Dostoevsky’s  mother  was  at  once,  in  Dostoevsky’s  unconscious,  wicked  witch 
and  good  fairy,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  Dostoevsky’s  problems  with  this 
“child-abusing”  father. 

If  one  wants  to  see  the  mature  Dostoevsky  as  a person  who  is  continually  and 
primarily  working  out  childhood  conflicts  in  his  adult  relationships  and  his  fic- 
tion, then  one  will  read  Breger  with  interest  and  profit.  One  may  accept,  then, 
Dunia’s  relationship  with  Raskol’nikov  as  a resetting  of  Dostoevsky’s  incestu- 
ous desires  for  one  of  his  sisters  (Varvara)  pursued  by  an  older  man,  Karepin  (the 
Luzhin  episode),  and  Dostoevsky’s  attraction  to  Mariia  Dmitrievna  as  motivated 
by  an  attempt  to  repossess  his  mother,  who  was  also  named  “Mariia”  and  had  suf- 
fered from  tuberculosis.  Breger  makes  much  less  of  the  seemingly  most  traumatic 
events  in  Dostoevsky’s  life,  such  as  the  mock  execution,  the  death  of  his  father 
(rumored  to  have  been  killed  by  serfs),  and  Dostoevsky’s  harrowing  experience  in 
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prison  in  Siberia.  Since  Bregcr  sees  Dostoevsky’s  personality,  and  the  relation- 
ship witli  his  father,  as  essentially  laid  down  in  early  childhood,  the  news  of  his 
father’s  death  could  not  have  had,  argues  Breger„  a significant  effect  on 
Dostoevsky.  If  anything  it  probably  resulted  in  liberation.  In  Siberia, 
Dostoevsky’s  seizures  actually  abated  because  the  punishment  by  the  tsar-father 
replaced  the  internal  punishment  of  the  superego  (239-40).  It  seems  at  times 
whatever  position  Brcger  takes  a psychoanalytical  answer  is  ready  at  hand. 
Although  the  discussion  of  epilepsy  in  the  appendix  is  quite  interesting,  even  in 
light  of  Rice’s  work,  one  may  have  reservations  about  Breger’s  psychoanalytical 
interpretation  of  some  of  Dostoevsky’s  attacks  as  ways  of  testing  the  love  of  his 
young  wives.  Smerdiakov  is  used  as  proof  of  this  thesis.  “By  showing  how 
Smerdyakov  uses  his  disease  for  manipulative  and  selfish  ends,  Dostoevsky  con- 
fronts the  same  tendency  in  himself’  (251).  But  Breger  does  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain why  there  were  fewer  attacks  when  Dostoevsky  was  courting  Suslova,  who 
caused  Dostoevsky  far  more  emotional  stress  and  needed  far  more  “manipulation” 
than  Anna  Grigor’evna.  Yet  if  one  is  looking  for  psychological  motivations  for 
Myshkin’s  epileptic  attack  at  the  Epanchin’s  in  The  Idiot,  one  cannot  completely 
dismiss  Breger’s  hypothesis  out  of  hand. 

Most  of  the  interpretations  of  the  fiction  works  are  actually  summaries  of  the 
well  known  critical  literature  on  Dostoevsky  in  English.  Breger’s  greatest  success 
is  with  Crime  and  Punishment,  which  he  sees  in  terms  of  female-splitting;  that  is, 
the  division  of  the  women  characters  into  good  fairies  and  bad  witches.  Others, 
however,  have  treated  the  maternal  theme  in  Crime  and  Punishment  from  a psy- 
choanalytical point  of  view  in  even  greater  detail  and  perhaps  even  more  imagina- 
tively (Snodgrass,  Wasiolek,  Kiremidjian). 

riie  most  disappointing  aspect  of  Breger’s  work  is  the  short  shrift  given  to 
the  later  works.  Breger  emphasizes  .several  times  that  the  later  works,  the  works  af- 
ter Crime  and  Punishment,  are  the  most  interesting,  mature,  and  complex  from  a 
psychoanalytical  point  of  view.  Whereas  Crime  and  Punishment  is  devoted 
merely  to  overcoming  the  “mother  problem,”  the  later  works  wrestle  with  the  more 
difficult  problem  of  the  relationship  of  fathers  and  sons  and  the  construction  of 
male  identity.  But  Breger  writes  more  on  Crime  and  Punishment  than  these  later 
works  combined.  Towards  the  end  of  his  monograph,  he  must  excuse  himself  for 
having  no  space  for  what  was  built  up  as  the  most  psychoanalytically  interesting 
part  of  Dostoevsky’s  opus.  “I  have  no  intention  of  attempting  an  analysis  of  all 
these  works  here;  to  do  so  would  double  the  length  of  this  book.  I wish,  rather,  to 
offer  some  brief  comments  on  the  later  novels,  comments  that  will  place  them  in 
the  scheme  of  Dostoevsky’s  development”  (219).  Must  we  wait  for  the  next  book 
in  which  the  work  of  psychoanalysis  really  begins?  Despite  this  obvious  and  se- 
rious shortcoming — and  a good  deal  of  repetitiousness — all  who  are  interested  in 
Dostoevsky’s  life  and  works  will  find  a great  deal  that  is  stimulating  and  reward- 
ing in  Breger’s  monograph.  Whatever  reservations  one  may  have  about  Breger’s 
approaches,  his  perceptions  are  often  fresh  and  provocative — and  that  alone 
makes  his  book  worth-while  reading  for  all  scholars  of  Dostoevsky. 
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Malcolm  V.  Jones.  Dostoyevsky  After  Bakhtin:  Readings  in  Dostoyevsky's 
Fantastic  Realism.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1990.  xvii,  221 

pp. 


Malcolm  Jones  — much  like  Robert  Louis  Jackson  among  American 
Slavists,  or  the  young  George  Steiner  of  Tolstoy  or  Dostoevsky  — does  theory  in 
a wonderfully  engaging  way.  He  has  no  fear  of  re-asking  the  huge  questions  and 
feels  no  need  to  lower  any  a priori  grids  (what  doesn't  fit,  doesn't  fit:  leave  it  there 
all  the  same);  he  has  a commitment  to  common  sense  that  would  take  the  breath 
away  of  any  fresh  American  Ph.D.  on  the  job  market  in  English  or  Comparative 
Literature;  and  as  a literary  critic  he  sticks  so  close  to  the  text,  so  relishes 
retelling  even  a basic  plot,  that  you  can  still  taste  the  real  thing.  As  I will  suggest 
below,  such  an  approach  has  its  problems  and  pitfalls,  the  oppKJsite  of  those  that 
mar  structuralist  and  ideological  readings  in  extremis.  But  with  his  method  Jones 
does  generate  a mass  of  new  dilemmas  — and,  after  he  has  done  his  work  on  a lit- 
erary text,  it  is  still  intact.  'Those  two  modest  goals  alone,  applied  to  any  great 
writer,  would  promise  a very  good  book. 

In  his  introduction  Jones  marks  out  several  big  areas  of  inquiry,  which  he  is 
then  careful  to  keep  in  view  throughout  his  chapters  devoted  to  individual  works. 
First,  how  might  Dostoevsky  be  read  as  a precursor  to  modernism  or  postmod- 
ernism? Can  Bakhtin's  sensible,  down-to-earth  principle  of  dialogue  — which 
Jones  considers  the  most  resilient  paradigm  for  reading  Dostoevsky  to  have 
emerged  from  the  twentieth  century  — be  linked  with  Dostoevsky's  "fantastic  re- 
alism," however  variously  defined?  (Jones  himself  offers  several  definitions, 
drawing  on  Gothic  imagery,  narrative  discontinuity,  psychology  in  general  and 
the  Freudian  arsenal  of  psychoanalytic  hypotheses  in  particular;  with  the  latter, 
one  is  relieved  to  note,  Jones  works  in  a creative  and  sympathetic  way,  filtering 
the  silly  and  simplistic  from  the  genuinely  sound.)  And  finally,  Jones  obliquely 
takes  up  a topic  that  has  come  to  occupy  several  experienced  Bakhtin  hands,  in- 
cluding myself,  who  are  increasingly  intrigued  by  those  aspects  of  Dostoevsky's 
genius  that  Bakhtin  — in  his  passionate  commitment  to  a certain  vision  of  lan- 
guage — simply  could  not  see.  Jones  is  more  circumspect  than  my  summary  of 
him  here  suggests.  But  underlying  his  varied  conclusions  we  sense  this  sturdy 
critique:  that  for  all  its  subtlety  about  the  workings  of  words,  Bakhtin's  analysis 
of  character  in  Dostoevsky  is  deficient.  And  it  is  deficient  precisely  in  a "theory 
of  emotional  interaction  of  a kind  which  some  types  of  modem  psychology  can 
quite  easily  provide"  (26).  Without  more  rigorous  attention  to  strictly  emotional 
life,  Jones  claims,  "it  is  not  possible  to  do  justice  to  Dostoevsky  or  to  realize  the 
full  potential  of  Bakhtin's  reading  of  him"  (27). 

The  thesis  is  a good  one,  but  Jones  is  too  kind.  For  I think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  Bakhtin  set  out  quite  deliberately  to  exclude  from  his  reading  of  Dostoevsky 
much  of  the  "full  potential"  that  Jones  strives  to  recapture  — curiously  enough, 
through  what  Jones  appears  at  first  to  consider  a mere  innocent  supplement.  "An 
account  of  Dostoyevsky  which  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  forces  of  violence, 
the  unconscious,  mystery,  miracle  and  authority  . . . looks  doomed  to  one-sided- 
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ness."  Indeed.  But  Bakhtin  is  hardly  innocent  here.  After  all,  he  had  pounced  ea- 
gerly on  Dostoevsky's  claim  "I  am  no  psychologist,"  and  he  sought  to  demon- 
strate throughout  Problems  of  Dostoevsky's  Poetics  that  the  realms  routinely  ex- 
plored by  "modern  psychology"  do  not  need  to  be  invoked,  as  long  as  we  have  the 
miracle  of  the  spoken  word.  Jones  would  restore  those  other  sides  that  Bakhtin's 
"onesidedness"  leaves  out,  and  he  would  do  so,  it  seems,  by  "extending 
(Bakhtin'sl  theory"  (193).  But  Bakhtin  himself  — an  "enlightener"  and  pragmatist 
in  matters  of  the  human  spirit  — is  a most  uncertain  ally  in  this  task. 

Jones's  own  approach  is  a mix  of  juxtaposition,  extension,  and  close  read- 
ing. lie  often  begins  by  taking  on  a previous  strong  critic;  among  those  he  uses 
most  creatively  are  Bakhtin,  Robin  Feuer  Miller,  and  Nina  Perlina,  three  scholars 
whose  work  structures  whole  chapters  (although  he  also  relies,  to  a lesser  extent, 
upon  R.  D.  Laing,  H.  F.  Searles,  Gerard  Genette  and  Michael  Edwards).  Where  those 
predecessors  organize  their  analyses  around  translucent  formal  structures  or 
questions  of  narratology,  Jones  adds  a darker  layer  of  psychology,  usually 
Freudian  in  inspiration.  And  it  is  here  that  the  Bakhtinian  trace,  which  Jones  de- 
sires to  extend,  in  fact  begins  to  fade  full  away.  For  what  is  it  so  double-edged  (as 
Dostoevsky  would  say)  about  psychology,  and  why  does  Bakhtin  give  "the  psy- 
chology of  emotional  interaction"  such  wide  berth?  Dialogism  or  double-voiced 
discourse,  which  under  stress  is  quite  able  to  prompt  a sensitive  soul  to  murder, 
or  to  call  up  devils,  or  to  collapse  in  hopeless  underground  tautologies,  neverthe- 
less usually  works  to  stitch  an  individual  into  the  socium  (or  simply  in  to  the 
Other)  and  thus  to  stabilize  him  or  her,  at  least  for  a time,  in  the  real  world  of  fresh 
options  and  new  information.  That  same  sense  of  doubled-ness,  however,  when 
registered  on  an  inner  and  perhaps  wordless  emotional  plane,  can  be  extremely 
destabilizing  to  integrity.  A threshold  situation,  Jones  suggests,  is  less  a choice 
brought  about  by  conversation  with  oneself  (however  prolonged  and  tormented) 
than  it  is  a violent  oscillation,  or  even  a Freudian  compulsion.  Bakhtinian  dia- 
logue brightens  and  brings  to  the  surface;  fantastic  realism,  in  contrast,  is  always 
a strategy  to  darken  and  deepen  the  world. 

In  Part  One,  The  Underground,"  Jones  rethinks  The  Double  and  Notes  from 
Underground  from  the  perspective  of  emotional  interaction  thus  understood. 
What  motivates  the  psychology  of  the  texts?  What  is  the  "idea"  that  Dostoevsky 
considered  so  vital,  even  if  he  realized  it  poorly?  Setting  aside  as  partial  and  sec- 
ondary such  explanations  as  the  uncanny,  the  dynamics  of  social  rejection,  liter- 
ary parody,  and  schizophrenia,  Jones  (here  as  elsewhere  a close  reader  of  Robin 
Feuer  Miller)  settles  on  reader  anxiety.  It  exfoliates  differently  in  the  two  works. 
In  The  Double,  this  anxiety  is  the  result  of  the  reader  being  denied  any  firm  refer- 
ence point  from  which  to  read  the  tale;  Goliadkin's  problems  about  reality  be- 
come the  reader's  (47).  Jones  calibrates  Goliadkin's  progression  through  sole- 
cism, disconfirmation,  the  threshold  (and  accompanying  abyss),  and  finally  the 
uncanny,  in  a "postmodernist  slide  into  insanity"  (54).  (One  can  hardly  argue  with 
the  slide,  although  it's  hard  to  see  what  is  postmodern  about  it:  we  see  much  the 
same  sequence  in  Euripides,  King  Lear,  and  Akhmatova's  "Requiem.")  In  Notes 
from  Underground  the  anxiety  comes  in  the  shape  of  a double  bind:  the  under- 
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ground  man  assumes  that  the  reader  will  mock  and  abuse  him,  and  indeed  we  are 
invited  to  do  so;  but  "if  we  wish  to  continue  reading  we  have  to  accept  a defini- 
tion of  ourselves  which  we  probably  . . . find  uncomfortable  and  would  wish  to 
argue  about. . . . [but]  as  readers  we  are  doomed  to  silence"  (60). 

In  developing  these  interpretations,  Jones  flirts  with  deconstruction.  Not,  to 
be  sure,  in  terms  of  the  reductive  formulae  that  have  made  so  much  pap  out  of 
masterpieces  or,  preemptively,  out  of  potentially  interesting  art.  What  interests 
Jones  is  the  spirit  that  lies  "close  to  the  heart  of  deconstructionist  critics;  the 
tendency  of  any  holistic  text,  or  ideology,  to  contain  the  seeds  of  its  own  undo- 
ing and  reversal"  (63).  This,  it  turns  out,  is  not  as  banal  as  it  sounds.  And  here  I 
will  attempt  to  make  explicit  what  1 see  as  Jones's  thesis,  although  nowhere  does 
he  abstract  it  so  nakedly.  Jones  considers  Dostoevsky's  dreamers  and  under- 
ground dwellers  to  be  "prisoners  of  intertextuality"  (65).  But  their  incarceration  is 
not  merely  — in  fact,  not  primarily  — a matter  of  their  incessant  quotation  of 
others'  texts,  because  intertextuality  is  not,  as  Jones  uses  the  term,  coterminous 
with  dialogue  or  polyphony.  Texts  don't  talk;  human  beings  do.  When  for  some 
reason  the  latter  activity  (talking  with  live  human  beings)  becomes  painful  or 
impossible,  we  begin  the  surrogate  activity  of  carving  up  and  recombining  other 
people's  texts.  To  this  monologic,  sterile  intertextuality  Jones  opposes  "intersub- 
jectivity," that  is,  genuine  live  interaction.  It  takes  a great  deal  of  risk  and  hard 
work.  The  Underground  Man  cannot  manage  it,  and  for  much  of  his  novelistic  life, 
neither  can  Raskolnikov.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  second  part. 

Part  Two,  "Driving  People  Crazy,"  contains  chapters  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  ("driving  other  people  crazy  ").  The  Devils  ("driving  society  crazy"), 
and  The  Idiot  ("driving  the  reader  crazy").  As  we  see,  Jones  gets  maximum  mileage 
out  of  this  verb  — but  to  my  mind.  Part  Two  is  the  most  static  and  porous  section 
of  the  book.  The  problem  comes  with  craziness  itself.  Being  driven  crazy  can  be 
highly  fantastic  as  well  as  highly  realistic,  but  it  need  be  neither  aesthetic  nor 
artistic.  Jones  never  demonstrates  (at  least  to  my  satisfaction)  how  these  tremen- 
dously charged  emotional  interactions,  and  the  chaos  that  is  their  wake,  succeed 
as  literary  art.  Crime  and  Punishment,  with  its  exquisite  construction,  hardly  re- 
quires a defense.  But  the  other  two  baggier  novels  have  indeed  raised  such  ques- 
tions. On  The  Devils  Jones  has  some  apt  and  interesting  things  to  say  about  why 
Dostoevskian  scandals  are  not  Bakhtinian  carnival  — but  not  enough  on  what 
they  in  fact  are,  nor  on  the  real  medieval  demonism  that  underlies  their  terrifying 
theater  (for  a splendid  corrective  to  Jones  in  exactly  this  area,  see  Harriet  Murav"s 
Holy  Foolishness:  Dostoevsky's  Novels  and  the  Poetics  of  Cultural  Critique 
[Stanford:  Stanford  Univ.  Press,  1992]  ).  Jones  on  The  Idiot  is  excellent.  But 
much  of  the  excellence  is  due  to  a very  high-quality  starting  point:  Robin  Feuer 
Miller"s  Dostoevsky  and  The  Idiot,  a book  that  Jones  so  utterly  and  appropriately 
admires  that  his  own  chapter  risks  to  read  like  a mere  gloss  on  it.  He  extends 
Miller's  conclusions  in  a way  characteristic  of  his  interstitching  critical  method; 
enthusiastically  confirming  her  four  narrators,  he  gives  each  of  them  a chrono- 
tope  and  then  psychologizes  the  whole.  En  route,  Jones  makes  some  wonderful 
points  about  Myshkin's  initially  inspired.  Biblically  based  storytelling,  a skill 
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that  is  gradually  eroded  as  the  narrator(s)  lose  the  ability  to  transmit  stories  alto- 
gether. (Although  the  reader  is  not,  I would  venture  to  say,  positively  driven 
crazy  by  this  erosion,  we  are  certainly  mightily  put  off  and  disoriented.)  The  pel- 
lucid focus  that  returns  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  with  the  Pieta  over  Nastasia 
Filippovna's  body  and  the  collapse  of  Myshkin  into  mental  twilight,  could  only 
be  the  gift  of  an  omniscient  narrator  who  has  been  freed  of  the  protagonists'  crip- 
pled perspectives.  But  Jones  stresses  that  this  final  narrator  is  not  only  freed  for 
objective  external  viewing;  he  is  also  detached  from  any  emotional  relationship 
to  the  tragedy  he  relates.  Does  this  distancing  reconcile  us  to  the  gruesome  de- 
nouement, or  further  unhinge  us? 

Part  Three,  "Chinese  Whispers,"  is  a rich,  not  entirely  tidy  melange  of  in- 
sights and  revisions.  In  chapter  7,  Jones  conducts  a Proppian-style  inquiry  into 
"chains  of  episodes"  in  Dostoevsky;  specifically,  how  the  Marion  episode  in 
Rousseau's  Confessions  resonates  throughout  several  novels,  never  present  in  all 
its  particulars  but  recognizable,  with  displacement  and  condensation,  as  the  same 
story.  The  chapter  on  The  Brothers  Karamazov  is  a real  tour  de  force.  It  begins 
with  a thorough  appreciation  of  Hina  Perlina's  book  on  the  poetics  of  quotation 
in  Dostoevsky's  last  novel,  a scholarly  work  that  clearly  agitates  Jones  a good 
deal.  For  Perlina's  thesis  — that  the  Bible  and  its  authoritative  word  are  unam- 
biguously affirmed  in  Karamazov  — strikes  him  as  indisputable,  and  yet  some- 
how insufficient.  To  supplement  Perlina's  quasi-Bakhtinian  reading  of  "ascend- 
ing and  descending  hierarchies  of  voices,"  Jones  brings  his  own,  the  idea  that 
three  myths  compete  for  supremacy  in  the  novel  (the  Christian  myth,  Ivan's  Grand 
Inquisitor  myth,  and  Freud's  parricide  myth).  Each  can  ironize  the  other,  and  none 
can  keep  a secure  foothold  for  long.  Especially  impressive  here  is  Jones's  analy- 
sis of  the  inconsistencies  and  suppressions  of  the  biblical  Three  Temptations  in 
the  Inquisitor's  paraphrase  of  them  — a necessary  corrective,  for  that  monologue 
so  batters  us  with  its  eloquence  that  we  are  accustomed  to  swallowing  it  whole. 

In  his  conclusion,  Jones  delivers  his  final  verdict  on  Bakhtin  as  dosto- 
evskoved.  Bakhtin  sees  and  hears  a huge  amount  in  Dostoevsky,  Jones  avers,  but 
his  reluctance  to  take  on  the  voices  of  mystery,  miracle  and  authority  constitutes 
a serious  flaw  (and  one  justification  for  Jones's  own  volume).  In  the  interests  of 
providing  an  "emotionally  invested  heteroglossia,"  Jones  gives  us  capsule  de- 
scriptions of  these  three  voices. 

This  is  all  necessary  and  proper.  But  in  his  pursuit  of  "fantastic  realism"  and 
in  his  attempt  to  restore  Dostoevsky's  "cult  of  romantic  intensity"  (7),  I wish 
Jones  had  pushed  his  revisionism  further.  "Bakhtin  regarded  unconscious  emo- 
tions, together  with  the  principles  of  authority,  miracle  and  mystery,  as  baleful, 
external  coercive  forces,"  Jones  writes  (193).  It  is  not  just  unconscious  emotions 
that  make  Bakhtin  uneasy,  however.  As  intimated  in  the  beginning  of  this  review, 
Bakhtin  skirts  the  psychology  of  emotions  in  general.  Even  his  theory  of  love, 
well-developed  in  his  ethical  writings  from  the  early  1920s,  is  ultimately  a cogni- 
tive, not  an  erotic  or  an  emotional,  construct.  (Through  Jones's  lens,  how  very 
compatible  with  Tolstoi  does  Bakhtin  appear.)  In  short,  Bakhtin's  lack  of  sympa- 
thy for  Freud  and  for  finalizing,  hydraulic-driven  states  of  mind  — in  fact,  for  any 
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non-negotiable  condition  not  open  to  dialogic  intervention  — is  no  accident.  At 
times  Jones  seems  quixotic  in  his  insistence  that  this  aspect  of  Bakhtin's  thought 
need  only  be  softened  or  supplemented  to  let  the  whole  truth  in.  Quite  another 
lesson  might  be  learned  from  Dostoyevsky  after  Bakhtin.  With  his  tolerant  and 
eclectic  mind,  Jones  helps  us  to  see  how  much  of  Dostoevsky  can  slip  away,  even 
under  the  hand  of  a master. 

Caryl  Emerson  Princeton  University 


W.  J.  Leatherbarrow.  Fyodor  Dostoyevsky:  The  Brothers  Karamazov.  Cambridge; 

Cambridge  University  Press,  1992.  115  pages. 

Students  and  teachers  of  The  Brothers  Karamazov  as  well  as  Dostoevsky 
scholars  are  in  luck  as  both  the  Cambridge  and  Twayne  series  have  produced  (in 
1992)  two  excellent,  concise  studies  of  Dostoevsky’s  last  novel;  W.  J. 
Leatherbarrow’s  study  (reviewed  here)  and  Robin  Feuer  Miller’s  The  Brothers 
Karamazov:  Worlds  of  the  Novel  (reviewed  by  Gary  Saul  Morson).  'The  two  are 
remarkably  different,  yet  complementary  works.  Leatherbarrow  approaches  the 
novel  thematically,  while  Miller  approaches  it  structurally,  yet  he  so  keenly  ap- 
prehends structure  and  she  thematics  that  they  both,  from  different  angles,  em- 
phasize the  novel’s  elaborate  system  of  situational,  as  well  as  verbal,  rhymes  and 
doublings  which  structures  the  novel  while  illustrating  one  of  its  central  themes; 
the  interrelatedness  of  each  to  all. 

Leatherbarrow’s  chapter  1,  “The  background  to  the  novel,”  deftly  encapsu- 
lates the  dominant  intellectual  trends  that  feed  into  the  novel.  From  the  outset, 
Leatherbarrow  displays  mastery  of  his  material  and  his  ability  to  compress  infor- 
mation and  make  connections,  as,  for  example,  when  he  easily  segues  from  the 
Zasulich  trial  to  regicide  to  the  theme  of  parricide  in  the  novel. 

In  chapter  2,  “The  novel,”  Leatherbarrow  divides  his  discussion  into  five 
parts.  In  the  opening  section  on  “The  family,”  he  starts  by  contrasting  The 
Brothers  Karamazov  to  Tolstoy’s  family  novel,  Anna  Karenina,  noting  that  a 
concept  of  normality  informs  Tolstoy’s  works  and  his  poetic  vision,  which  makes 
his  novels  profoundly  centripetal.  Dostoevsky’s  works,  by  contrast,  exhibit  his 
moral  and  social  view  of  a “fragmented,  shifting,  unstable  and  disordered”  world, 
and  are  thus  deeply  centrifugal.  Leatherbarrow  also  observes  that  “The  views  ex- 
pressed by  Dostoyevsky  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov  on  the  significance  of  the 
family,  the  loss  of  a binding  idea  in  contemporary  life,  the  need  for  fathers  to 
transmit  values  to  their  children,  the  responsibilities  of  children  to  unite  in  filial 
love  for  the  preservation  of  their  fathers,  all  accord  with  a distinctive  philosophi- 
cal system  devised  by  the  remarkable  nineteenth-century  Russian  mystic, 
Nikolay  Fyodorov,  whose  ideas  Dostoyevsky  first  encountered  in  1876”  (27-28). 
Fedorov’s  thought  is  not  widely  known,  so  Leatherbarrow’s  two-page  synopsis 
aids  those  who  want  to  investigate  whether  his  thought  influenced  or  merely  con- 
firmed Dostoevsky’s  own. 
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In  “The  fragmented  licro,”  Leatherbarrow  argues  that  Dostoevsky  continued 
to  construct  his  novels  around  a single  character  and  single  dramatic  event  (a 
murder)  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov:  “Taken  together,  the  three  brothers  still  per- 
form the  structural  function  of  a single  central  hero,  but  separately  they  are  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  fragmentation  of  the  individual  into  the  three  aspects  that 
make  up  his  being:  the  mind,  the  body,  and  the  soul”  (30).  While  Leatherbarrow 
warns  that  this  metaphorical  interpretation  is  only  a partial  one,  he  feels  that  the 
concept  of  a fragmented  hero  illustrates  Dostoevsky’s  philosophy  of  man.  He 
also  notes  the  metaphor’s  debt  to  the  Slavophile  concept  of  “integral  totality” 
(tseinosT)  (33)  and  probably  to  Solov’ev’s  concept  of  the  three  kinds  of  human 
knowledge:  physical  experience  (Dmitrii),  intellectual  reason  (Ivan)  and  intuitive 
faith  (Alesha)  (46).  If  the  brothers  are  all  part  of  one  “integral  totality,”  then  all 
are  implicated  in  their  father’s  death,  a variation  on  the  novel’s  theme  of  mutual 
responsibility.  Leatiierbarrow  presents  Smerdiakov  as  the  character  “designed  ... 
to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  The  Brothers  Karamazov  by  leading  us  from  the  world 
of  the  nineteenth-century  realistic  novel  into  that  of  myth.  Smerdiakov  haunts 
both  the  novel  and  the  minds  of  the  brothers.  He  is  their  composite  double,  the 
agent  of  the  dark  side  of  their  natures,  a pledge  of  their  complicity  in  the  murder 
of  their  father.  He  stands  before  them  like  a hideously  distorting  mirror”  (p.  38). 

In  “The  quest  for  harmony,”  Leatherbarrow  observes  that  the  three  brothers 
share  a profound  dualism:  their  chaotic  Karamazov  natures  and  “a  capacity  for 
aesthetic  rapture”  (43).  He  also  points  out  that  all  the  brothers  are  linked  by  their 
dreams,  which  serve  as  turning  points  for  each. 

In  “Pro  and  contra,”  Leatherbarrow  identifies  a “rich  mythical  seam  in  the 
novel,”  the  Genesis  account  of  the  fall,  which  is  evident  in  Ivan’s  desire  to  know 
the  ways  of  God  for  himself,  Dmitrii’s  self-conscious  sense  of  bodily  shame,  and 
Alesha’s  yielding  to  temptation  from  a failure  of  faith.  This  embedding  of 
Biblical  motifs  in  the  novel  “helps  to  introduce  the  novel’s  main  philosophical 
pivot:  the  confrontation  between  earthly  and  divine  concepts  of  Justice  and  or- 
der.” He  observes  that  “All  three  Karamazov  brothers  display  a sustained  preoc- 
cupation with  the  questions  of  justice  and  order”  (61).  Ivan’s  view,  first  articu- 
lated in  Zosima’s  cell,  in  the  discussion  of  his  article,  is  fleshed  out  in  his  poem 
“The  Grand  Inquisitor.”  This  account  of  Christ’s  temptations,  furthermore,  paral- 
lels those  faced  by  the  three  brothers:  Dmitrii  initially  tries  to  live  by  bread 
alone;  Alesha  temporarily  loses  faith,  wanting  a miracle;  and  Ivan  longs  for  an 
earthly  authority. 

Leatherbarrow  also  questions  whether  Dostoevsky  succeeded  in  refuting  his 
“Pro  and  Contra”  chapter  with  his  “A  Russian  Monk”  chapter.  He  asks  whether  the 
“non-Euclidean”  answer  to  Ivan’s  Euclidean  arguments,  Alesha’s  account  of 
Zosima’s  life  and  teachings,  can  fit  into  an  analytical,  psychological  novel.  He 
then  points  out  that  while  “A  Russian  Monk”  violates  the  novel’s  integrity  by 
“its  genre,  narrative  structure  and  moral  didacticism,”  it  does  not  vitiate  the  nov- 
el’s architectural  design;  “Through  the  devices  of  character  echoing  and  situa- 
tional rhyme  it  is  in  fact  skilfully  keyed  into  the  novel’s  primary  plot”  (76).  He 
then  skilfully  demonstrates  that  the  subdivisions  of  Zosima’s  biography  echo 
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the  brothers’  lives  and  that  Zosima’s  teachings  “at  times  do  seem  to  be  a point- 
by-point  refutation  of  Ivan’s  arguments”  (80).  Thus,  l^atherbarrow  concludes,  “A 
Russian  Monk”  “is  bound  to  the  rest  of  The  Brothers  Karamazov,  but  it  never  re- 
ally belongs”  (80);  it  never  satisfactorily  answers  Ivan’s  arguments.  “In  this 
novel,  as  in  those  which  came  before  it,  Dostoyevsky  fails  to  rise,  as  perhaps  he 
must,  to  the  challenge  of  incorporating  the  mystery  of  faith  and  salvation  within 
the  limits  of  realistic  art”  (81). 

In  “A  realist  in  a higher  sense,”  Leatherbarrow  argues  that  Dostoevsky’s  pur- 
suit of  a “higher  realism”  led  him  “to  devise  new  novelistic  forms,  a whole  aes- 
thetics of  uncertainty,  to  match  the  instability  of  the  age  they  were  designed  to 
depict”  (83).  He  discusses  the  novel’s  dramatic  nature  and  demonstrates  how  The 
Brothers  Karamazov  functions  simultaneously  on  the  mimetic  and  mythic  levels 
as  Dostoevsky  uses  external  details  symbolically  to  disclose  the  inner,  spiritual 
world.  He  shows  that  Dostoevsky  rhymes  themes  as  well  as  situations.  Finally, 
following  a lengthy  discussion  of  Bakhtin’s  theory,  Leatherbarrow  concludes 
that  pmlyphony  as  a narrative  strategy  “perfectly  matches  the  disorder  and  diver- 
sity at  the  hean  of  the  novel’s  thematic  content,”  but  also  that  since  Dostoevsky 
eschews  an  authoritative  narrative  voice,  “those  voices  articulating  ideological 
positions  hostile  to  Dostoyevsky’s  own  are  given  the  freedom  to  ensnare  and 
subvert  themselves  through  their  own  inner  dialogue  ...  and  paradoxes. 
Dostoyevsky’s  authorial  control  of  the  work  is  thus  asserted,  but  in  an  indirect  or 
'‘non-Euclidean’  form”  (91). 

Chapter  3,  “The  critical  reception,”  provides  a necessarily  brief  description 
of  the  novel’s  reception  first  inside  Russia  and  then  its  twentieth-century  recep- 
tion in  the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  “Guide  to  further  reading”  is  likewise 
brief,  but  helpful. 

This  excellent  volume’s  one  shortcoming  derives,  I think,  from  its  metaphor- 
ical interpretation  of  the  three  brothers  as  an  integral  whole.  Acceptance  of  this 
reading  leads  to  a view  of  Dmitrii  as  not  only  the  physical  brother,  but  also  as  the 
inarticulate  one.  Here  1 agree  rather  with  Robin  Miller,  who  demonstrates  that 
Dmitrii  is  in  fact  a “narratively  astute,”  “self-conscious  narrator.” 

Deborah  Martinsen  Princeton  University 


Harriet  Murav.  Holy  Foolishness:  Dostoevsky' s Novels  and  the  Poetics  of 

Cultural  Critique.  Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  University  Press,  1992.  213  pp. 

$35.00. 

The  tradition  of  the  holy  fool  in  Russian  folklore  is  wide-ranging,  some- 
times opaque,  and,  in  the  poetic  workshop  of  Dostoevsky’s  major  fiction,  keenly 
varied.  Yet  Harriet  Murav ’s  negotiating  through  the  difficult,  often  contradictory 
waters  of  this  character's  presence  allows  for  new  angles  of  vision  on  several  fic- 
tional figures  that  might  not  be  so  accessible  otherwise.  The  historical  context  is 
therefore  crucial  to  any  reader  of  Dostoevsky’s  fiction. 
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Miirav  delves  deeply  into  the  hagiographie  literature  of  Russian  Orthodoxy 
in  a scholarly  approach  similar  to  that  of  Marcia  Morris  in  her  recent  study. 
Saints  and  Revolutionaries:  The  Ascetic  Hero  in  Russian  Literature  (State 
University  of  New  York  Press,  1993).  She  primarily  focuses  on  Sonia  Marmaiedov 
(Crime  and  Punishment),  Prince  Myshkin  (The  Idiot),  Maria  Lebiadkina  and 
Semen  Iakovlevich  (The  Devils),  and  Alesha  Karamazov  and  Zosima  (The  Brothers 
Karamazov).  In  the  process  she  alternately  agrees  and  takes  issue  with  Bakhtin’s 
concept  of  carnival  and  the  place  of  the  fool  in  Russian  culture. 

1 found  particularly  helpful  the  early  chapter,  delineating  the  history  of  the 
holy  fool  from  the  fifteenth  through  the  eighteenth,  centuries,  and  offering  the 
reader  one  of  the  great  authorities  on  this  figure,  A.  M.  Panchenko.  Murav  summa- 
rizes Panchenko’s  study  of  holy  foolishness,  one  that  includes  “theatricality  a 
kind  of  medieval  street  theater  that  plays  itself  out  against  two  opposing  back- 
grounds, rigid  hierarchical  pageantry  of  the  official  world  . . . and  the  ‘laughter 
culture’  of  the  folk  world’’  (23). 

The  strength  of  the  next  section  of  the  study  lies  in  its  revealing  clearly  how 
the  rise  of  the  medical  model  in  the  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth,  centuries  began  to 
displace  the  holy  fool  into  a category  of  pathology.  “Normal’’  and  “pathological,” 
she  writes,  became  the  dominant  metaphors  of  the  human  condition  (36).  Memory 
itself,  so  crucial  to  Dostoevsky’s  vision  of  a future  world  of  harmony  anchored 
securely  in  its  sacred  iconic  images  of  the  past,  of  which  the  holy  fool  was  often 
an  emblem,  becomes  here  part  of  a new  medical  paradigm  rooted  in  neurology. 
Murav  grasps  well  this  shift  from  a sacred  to  a secular  vision  of  the  world,  which, 
she  points  out  frequently,  Dostoevsky  was  quick  to  take  to  task  both  in  his  fic- 
tion and  in  many  essays  from  Diary  of  a Writer.  The  soul  of  the  holy  fool  is  re- 
duced in  such  an  equation  to  a pathological  self. 

Perhaps  nowhere  does  Dostoevsky  attack  the  new  science  with  such  gusto,  in 
Murav’s  view,  than  in  Crime  and  Punishment.  Here  her  study  gathers  momentum 
in  what  she  discovers  about  language  itself  and  the  relation  of  articulation  and 
inarticulation,  especially  in  the  holy  fool  of  Sonia.  Murav’s  close  reading  of 
Sonia’s  stuttering,  Raskol’nikov’s  own  inarticulateness,  especially  when  he  goes 
to  the  police  station  to  confess  his  crime,  and  finally  Sonia’s  articulation  by  heart 
of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  provides  some  of  the  best  insights  of  this  study. 

Her  reading  of  Prince  Myshkin  in  the  next  chapter  is  a full  one,  for  Murav  of- 
fers many  subtle  shadings  of  interpretation  of  this  enigmatic  Prince.  She  reveals 
how  the  figure  of  the  holy  fool  in  Dostoevsky  is  susceptible  of  many  gradations, 
even  blatant  contradictions.  Her  study  offers  a fair  summary  of  many  points  of 
view  on  this  figure  and  reveals  that  there  is  in  Dostoevsky  the  figure  of  a destruc- 
tive fool  as  well  as  holy  fools.  Interpretations  of  Prince  Myshkin  have  gone  to 
both  sides  of  this  fence,  for  Myshkin’s  epilepsy  invites  a reading  of  him  as  dis- 
eased as  well  as  holy.  The  only  qualification  I would  make  here  is  that  Murav’s 
reading  of  Myshkin  through  the  lense  of  the  holy  fool  becomes  too  strained.  It 
was  in  this  chapter  that  I felt  her  excessive  concern  with  a figure  in  Dostoevsky’s 
fiction  occluding  her  discussion  of  the  action  of  the  novel  to  apprehend  its  po- 
etic form.  I do,  however,  agree  with  her  larger  concern,  namely  that  The  Idiot  is  not 
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an  artistic  failure  (97),  but  that  it  demands  from  the  reader  a more  active  and 
deeper  interpretation  than  do  other  fictional  works. 

The  Devils,  she  then  goes  on  to  illustrate,  is  much  more  politically  based 
than  the  other  novels.  Yet  as  a chronicle  of  political  ideologies  clashing,  this 
work,  she  writes,  “suggests  that  all  forms  of  civic  life  are  riddled  with  the  de- 
monic” (121).  However,  and  this  is  the  tenet  the  figure  of  the  holy  fool  continu- 
ally brings  us  back  to,  the  novel  reveals,  for  Murav,  “an  interpretation  of  Russian 
history  that  Dosteovsky  seeks  to  privilege:  ...  [that]  the  demonic  chaos  of  secular 
events  is  incorporated  into  a divinely  intentioned  sacred  history”  (121).  And  it  is 
this  idea  of  sacred  history  that  she  interrogates  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov. 

The  holy  fool,  in  the  figures  of  Alesha  Karamazov  and  Father  Zosima,  is  the 
key,  according  to  Murav,  to  the  hoped-for  genera!  redemption  of  the  people;  thus 
in  the  novel  the  holy  fool  moves  from  “periphery  to  center”  (127).  What  the  holy 
fool  represents  and  may  even  make  possible  in  Dostoevsky’s  last  work,  Murav 
believes,  is  a kind  of  “collective  redemption,”  especially  since  she  believes  the 
author’s  intention  is  not  just  for  us  to  read  the  work,  but  actually  to  pattern  our 
lives  after  it. 

I find  particularly  engaging  two  ideas  in  this  long  chapter;  1.  Murav’s  ex- 
tended use  of  John  Frececero’s  study,  Dante:  The  Poetics  of  Conversion  to  make 
several  fine  connections  between  Dante  the  poet-pilgrim’s  journey  through 
Inferno,  in  order  for  her  to  interrogate  the  actions  of  recapitulation  and  repetition; 
and  2.  her  return  to  two  essential  themes  in  Dostoevsky’s  poetic  imagination; 
language  and  memory.  She  reads  this  work  sensitively,  especially  as  a work  that 
is  “informed  by  an  iconic  model  of  history”  (153). 

Finally,  Murav’s  study  candidly  admits  that  Dostoevsky’s  own  vision  was 
open-ended,  though  it  may  be  complete.  In  her  last  observations  she  renders  him 
a comic  poet,  although  she  does  not  use  the  term  explicitly,  for  he  certainly  de- 
fends a theology  of  resurrection.  Her  study  therefore  serves  any  reader  of 
Dostoevsky  who  is  concerned  with  the  cultural  impact  of  literary  creations. 

Dennis  Patrick  Slattery  Incarnate  Word  College 


N.  M.  Lary.  Dostoevsky  and  Soviet  Film:  Visions  of  Demonic  Realism.  Ithaca  and 

London:  Cornell  University  Press,  1986.  279  pp.  $29.95. 

Nikita  M.  Lary’s  purpose  in  this  well-written  monograph  is  to  elaborate  the 
screen  interpretation  of  Dostoevsky’s  work  in  the  political-artistic  cauldron  that 
was  the  Soviet  film  industry.  The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts  encased  in  a 
preface  and  conclusion.  Part  1 surveys  the  prehistory  of  Dostoevsky  in  film  before 
the  Soviet  era  as  well  as  the  theoretical  underpinnings  brought  to  film  by 
Shklovskii  (Formalist-montage  principles),  Roshal’  (Socialist  Realist  myth)  and 
Ermler  (the  Party  line  welded  to  celluloid).  Part  II  deals  with  two  very  different 
artistic  consciousnesses  in  struggle  with  or  in  thrall  to  imposed  ideology; 
Eisenstein  and  Ivan  Pyrev.  Part  III  of  Lary’s  admirable  volume  describes  what  he 
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calls  “voices,"  or  directors,  such  as  Kozintsev  and  Koiidzhanov,  who  achieved 
originality  of  interpretation  while  reaching  for  the  truth  of  Dostoevsky’s  art.  The 
final  section  is  a retrospective  of  Kozintsev’s  contribution  to  filmic  art. 

Two  onrushing  historical  trains  confronted  the  would-be  interpreter  of 
Dostoevsky  in  film  in  the  early  1930s;  the  advent  of  sound  and  the  ossiTication 
of  official  policy.  Professor  Lary  describes  the  curtailing  of  Eisenstein’s, 
Pudovkin’s  and  Aleksandrov’s  experiments  with  non-synchronous  sound  and 
Shkiovskii’s  work  on  the  script  for  House  of  the  Dead  at  a time  when  conformist 
artists  and  critics  were  alacking  the  Formalists  in  general  and  Dostoevsky  in  par- 
ticular. The  account  here  of  Shkiovskii’s  attempts  to  apply  Formalist  principles, 
montage  and  the  ideas  about  the  wedding  of  sound  to  visual  images  is  most  in- 
formative. Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  book  Lary  first  gives  the  theoretical  and  ideo- 
logical underpinnings  behind  a particular  film  artist’s  work  and  then  moves  for- 
ward to  the  actualization  of  those  ideas  in  films  attempted  or  made. 

The  account  of  the  work  of  Roshal’  (stylized  projection  of  nationalistic  and 
revolutionary  myths  in  Petersburg  Night),  and  Ermler  (politically  correct  drama- 
tization of  the  current  Party  line  in  The  Demons)  is  taut  and  telling.  There  is  some- 
thing here  for  a wide  range  of  readers,  from  political  to  cultural  to  literary  history 
with  a sprinkling  of  sharp  aperçus  on  the  films  themselves.  Lary  appears  to  as- 
sume that  his  readers  are  unfamiliar  to  an  extent  with  Dostoevsky’s  work  and  with 
much  in  the  history  of  Soviet  film.  This  explains  why  he  summarizes  the  plot 
lines  of  many  films,  compares  them  to  the  original  Dostoevsky  fictions  and  then 
Judges  them  in  terms  of  how  well  the  finished  products  fulfilled  a given  film 
artist’s  intentions. 

An  account  of  the  contrasting  personalities  and  artistic  interpretations  of 
Eisenstein  and  Pyrev  comprises  the  center  of  Lary’s  book.  Dostoevsky  in  film  is 
offered  as  a litmus  test  for  the  achievements  of  these  directors  as  they  struggled 
with  or  surrendered  to  Soviet  film  ideology,  expressed  in  such  films  as  The  Idiot 
and  The  Brothers  Karamazov.  Eisenstein  the  experimenter  in  the  use  of  laguage 
as  gesture  and  image  as  artistic  principle  is  contrasted  to  Pyrev  for  whom  “(Aj 
Dostoevsky  film  amounted  to  reducing  the  chosen  novel  to  a series  of  set  dra- 
matic scenes,  which  would  then  individually  receive  ‘cinematic’  treatment.”  We 
leam  how  Eisenstein  rejected  such  an  easy  path  through  an  interplay  of  theory 
and  practice  that  led  to  his  use  of  “montage,  mise-en-scene  and  mise-en-shot.” 
Such  experimentation  eventually  resulted  in  his  elaboration  in  film  of  object  as 
metaphor  and  the  deployment  there  of  polyphony,  metonymy  and  concepts  of 
fugue. 

Lary  pauses  admiringly  at  Eisenslein’s  use  of  subtle  metonymic  connections 
and  a candle  in  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Part  II  as  a “multivalent  metaphor  of  redemp- 
tion,” but  moves  on  eagerly  to  the  1960s,  a period  of  greater  tolerance  for  creative 
integrity  and  the  beginnings  of  the  application  of  Bakhtinian  princples  in  Soviet 
film.  Lev  Kulidzhanov’s  Crime  and  Punishment  (1970)  is  given  special  attention 
with  its  great  performance  by  Smokhtunovskii  as  Porfirii  and  its  emphasis  on 
characters  as  fragmented  voice-parts  of  the  underlying  hero-idea-concept, 
Raskol'nikov.  In  the  words  of  Maia  Bulgakova,  the  other  characters  were  “like 
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fragments  in  a broken  mirror.. .[and]  if  they  were  gathered  together  it  would  be 
possible  to  see  Raskol’nikov  in  this  mirror." 

Part  IV  is  devoted  to  Grigorii  Kozintsev  (1905-1973).  His  roots  as  a founder 
of  Soviet  film,  his  creation  of  FEKS,  his  collaboration  with  Trauberg  and  his  work 
on  Gogol ”s  The  Overcoat  are  traced.  Lary  shows  how  Dostoevsky’s  notions  of 
fantastic  realism,  a lifetime  of  reading  in  the  classics  and  the  teachings  of  the 
likes  of  Eikhenbaum  and  Shklovskii  led  Kozintsev  to  his  understanding  of  “the 
tragic  grotesque  collision  of  dream  with  reality”  that  is  so  well  embodied  in  films 
like  King  Lear,  Hamlet  and  Don  Quixote. 

Dostoevsky  and  Soviet  Film  is  completed  by  appendices  on  Ivan  the  Terrible 
and  Eisenstein’s  notes  for  a “Chapter  on  Dostoevsky.”  It  successfully  convinces 
the  reader  that  the  achievements  of  Soviet  film  are  wider  and  deeper  than  previ- 
ously imagined.  Lary  shows  us  that  filmmakers  like  Shklovsky,  Eisenstein  and 
Kozintsev  “significantly  imagined  Dostoevsky,  but  in  their  film  writings  rather 
than  in  the  films  they  were  able  to  make.”  His  study  is  a contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  Soviet  film  and  to  our  understanding  of  Dostoevsky  as  a living 
source  of  artistic  interpretation. 

Jerome  H.  Katsell  Del  Mar,  California 


Victor  Terras.  The  fdiot:  An  Interpretation.  Boston:  Twayne,  1990.  xii,  106  pp. 

The  present  volume  is  number  57  of  Twayne’s  Masterwork  Studies,  a series 
that  attempts  to  provide  an  engaging  reading  of  a classic  work.  The  format  for  the 
series  stipulates  a discussion  of  the  work’s  influence,  historical  context,  and  crit- 
ical reception  as  well  as  a chronology  of  the  author,  sample  bibliography,  and  in- 
dex. Tlie  choice  of  Victor  Terras  as  the  critic  could  not  be  more  fortunate. 

Terras  conforms  to  the  general  format  of  the  series  by  providing  the  required 
discussion  of  significance,  context,  and  reception,  and  then  adds  a close  reading 
of  the  text  from  the  vantage  point  not  only  of  Dostoevsky’s  notebooks  and  corre- 
spondence, but  also  of  the  opinions  of  a varying  array  of  critics  whose  views  he 
places  into  focus.  The  close  reading  includes  an  examination  of  Dostoevsky’s 
personal  and  perhaps  auto-biographical  presence  in  the  novel,  the  literary  sub- 
text, the  novel’s  composition,  the  narrator,  the  psychological,  moral,  and  meta- 
physical-religious levels  of  symbolism  and  meaning,  and  finally  various  novel- 
istic  devices. 

The  modest  length  of  the  book  and  the  fact  that  it  appears  in  a classics  series 
may  give  the  illusion  that  it  is  useful  only  for  the  novice  who  knows  little  either 
of  Dostoevsky  or  of  The  Idiot.  Slavists  will  be  pleased,  however,  to  discover  that 
there  are  perspectives  here  even  for  those  who  know  Dostoevsky  well. 

One  should  not  look  for  a raft  of  new  insights  here,  however.  Rather,  Terras 
assembles  representative  examples  of  studies  he  finds  either  substantive  or 
provocative  or  both,  and  weaves  thereby  a broadcloth  of  perspectives.  As  a result 
Freudian  and  feminist  readings  are  placed  beside  traditional  sociological  read- 
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ings.  Despite  the  virtue  of  Terras’  giving  various  perspectives  their  due,  one  is 
nonetheless  relieved  when  Terras  himself  interjects  a bit  of  clarity,  experience, 
and  literary  sensitivity  to  the  discussion,  lest  all  views  be  considered  equal. 

Substantial  attention  is  given  to  Dostoevsky’s  desire  to  state  certain  points 
of  view  equivocally  as  well  as  to  his  doubts  about  how  successful  he  actually 
was.  From  this  point  of  view  Terras  compares  The  Idiot  unfavorably  with 
Dostoevsky’s  other  major  novels,  citing  in  particular  questions  about  how  much 
good  Prince  Myshkin  actually  does  and  his  validity  as  a Christ  figure.  The  study 
even  concludes  with  the  notion  that: 

It  is  Prince  Myshkin,  a Christ  figure,  who  is  under  relentless  attack.  It  is  he 
who  ultimately  seems  to  have  succumbed,  while  his  antagonist  Ippolit 
appears  to  stand  undefeated  to  the  end.  The  Christian  logic  of  this  is 
flawless,  as  has  been  pointed  out  earlier,  but  artistically  this  scheme  seems 
less  challenging,  and  less  satisfying  than  what  we  so  admire  in  Dostoevsky’s 
other  works,  (p.  92) 

Even  though  Terras  notes  that  the  flawless  Christian  logic  has  been  pointed  out 
earlier  in  the  book,  it  may  be  said  that  Dostoevsky’s  peculiar  Christian  reading  is 
not  given  preeminence  in  this  interpretation,  likely  in  the  name  of  a balanced  crit- 
ical reading.  Terras’  contention  that  Dostoevsky’s  work  should  be  viewed  in  such 
a Christian  context  becomes  thereby  somewhat  blurred.  Without  that  stated  em- 
phasis the  novel’s  characters  and  scenes  are  less  vivid  and  dramatic  tensions 
wane.  The  concluding  words  remove  some  of  the  glimmer  from  the  Masterwork. 

This  volume  deserves  to  be  read  and  to  be  placed  on  the  shelf  with  our  other 
Dostoevsky  materials.  As  always,  Victor  Terras  has  made  a contribution. 

Richard  Chappie  Florida  State  University 


Judith  Gunn.  Dostoevsky:  Dreamer  and  Prophet.  London:  Lion  Publishing,  1990. 

175  pp.  5.99  (paper). 

A former  researcher  for  the  BBC,  Judith  Gunn  brings  no  training  as  a Slavist 
to  her  study  of  Dostoevsky.  Indeed,  for  the  specialist  the  book  holds  little  value, 
though  this  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  without  merit.  Dostoevsky:  Dreamer  and 
Prophet  is  ostensibly  a literary  biography.  The  strength  of  the  study  is  its  rela- 
tive brevity  and  its  readability.  This  work  could,  therefore,  be  of  value  in  either  an 
undergraduate  Dostoevsky  course  or  as  a reference  in  a nineteenth  century  survey 
course. 

As  a study,  Dostoevsky:  Dreamer  and  Prophet  cannot  begin  to  replace  more 
thorough  and  scholarly  literary  biographies  of  Dostoevsky  which  are  available  in 
English  such  as  those  of  Geir  Kjetsa  {Fyodor  Dostoevsky:  A Writer’s  Life)  or 
Joseph  Frank’s  multi-volume  study.  However,  Gunn’s  book  because  of  its  less  in- 
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timidating  size  and  price  may  be  a more  realistic  choice  for  inclusion  in  textbook 
selection. 

Gunn  avoids  much  direct  reading  or  interpretation  of  Dostoevsky’s  texts, 
choosing  instead  to  concentrate  on  the  life  circumstances  which  accompanied 
their  production.  When  she  does  venture  into  the  arena  of  critical  reading,  her 
opinions  are  most  frequently  drawn  from  previous  readers  such  as  Frank,  Ronald 
Hingley,  or  Leonid  Grossman.  The  majority  of  the  work  rests  on  such  safe  ground. 
As  a result,  few  readers  previously  familiar  with  Dostoevsky’s  life  or  work  will 
find  anything  new,  while  the  uninitiated  will  receive  a fairly  solid  introduction  to 
the  facts  of  the  author’s  life  and  work. 

There  are  no  considerable  factual  errors  in  Gunn’s  presentation.  The  only 
caution  necessary  to  issue  is  that  due  to  the  condensed  size  of  the  work  several  re- 
lationships are  overly  simplified.  The  young  Dostoevsky’s  relationship  with 
Belinskii  is  a case  in  point.  None  of  the  complexity  in  regard  to  cultural  or  psy- 
chological interaction  that  one  might  find  in  lengthier  studies  is  present. 

Gunn’s  bibliography  is  extremely  limited  and  contains  no  Russian  sources. 
This  obviously  restricts  the  complexity  of  several  of  her  arguments,  though  her 
English  sources  are  among  the  best.  There  is  scant  use  of  secondary  critical  litera- 
ture, though  again  the  few  sources  listed  would  be  excellent  starting  points  for 
undergraduates  seeking  an  initial  exposure  to  the  scholarly  discussion  of 
Dostoevsky’s  works. 

Dostoevsky:  Dreamer  and  Prophet  is  not  a book  for  Russian  literary  special- 
ists. It  could,  however,  conceivably  provide  a valuable  resource  for  the  teacher  of 
introductory  courses  on  either  Dostoevsky  or  nineteenth-century  Russian  litera- 
ture. 


John  M.  Ellison 


University  of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill 
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THE  EIGHTH  INTERNATIONAL  SYMPOSIUM 


The  Eighth  International  Dostoevsky  Symposium  was  held  in  Oslo,  Norway, 
July  29  - August  2,  1992  at  the  Blindem  Campus  of  the  University  of  Oslo.  The 
Symposium  was  organized  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  International  Dostoevsky 
Society,  Geir  Kjetsaa  (University  of  Oslo)  and  IDS  Executive  Secretary  Erik 
Egeberg  (University  of  Troms0). 

The  University  Rector  placed  two  auditoria  in  the  University  of  Oslo’s 
Sophus  Bugge’s  Building  at  the  Symposium’s  disposal  for  its  first  three  days. 
The  last  two  days  saw  sessions  held  at  the  PAN  Conference  Center,  located  near  a 
beautiful  lake  on  the  outskirts  of  Oslo. 

Scholars  from  twenty-two  countries  came  to  Oslo.  While  there  were  many 
Norwegian  and  American  scholars  present,  the  number  of  Dostoevsky  scholars 
from  France  and  Germany  had  regrettably  diminished.  Unfortunately  the  promi- 
nent scholars  Michel  Cadot,  Jacques  Catteau,  Reinhard  Lauth,  Robert  Louis 
Jackson,  and  Rev.  Dmitri  Grigorieff  were  absent  from  the  Symposium.  Professors 
Cadot  and  Jackson  were  past  presidents  of  IDS,  Jackson  from  1977  to  1983  and 
Cadot  from  1983  to  1989.  One  pleasant  note  for  longtime  IDS  members  was  the 
presence  of  several  outstanding  scholars  who  were  absent  from  Ljubljana: 
Professor  Nils  Âke  Nilsson,  the  first  IDS  President;  Jostein  Bprtnes  from  Bergen; 
Irene  Zohrab  from  New  Zealand;  Nina  Kau6iävili,  the  organizer  of  the  unforget- 
table Fourth  Symposium  in  Bergamo,  Italy  in  1980;  and  Malcolm  V.  Jones,  orga- 
nizer of  the  Sixth  Symposium  in  Nottingham,  England  in  1986. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Professor  Geir  Kjetsaa,  the  Symposium  was  spon- 
sored by  Their  Royal  Highnesses  King  Harald  V and  Queen  Sonja.  The  generosity 
of  this  royal  subsidy  made  it  possible  for  the  organizers  to  invite  prominent 
scholars  from  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  as  well  as  Poland,  Hungary,  Romania 
and  Croatia. 

Among  the  Russian  participants  in  the  Oslo  Symposium  were  five  who  had 
attended  the  1989  Symposium  in  Ljubljana,  including  IDS  Honorary  President 
Academician  Georgii  M.  Fridlender,  Russian  IDS  Representative  Professor 
Vladimir  A.  Tunimanov,  Russian  Dostoevsky  Society  board  members  Ludmila 
Saraskina  and  Igor  Volgin,  and  Vladimir  Zakharov  from  Petrozavodsk.  Joining 
them  were  Dmitrii  A.  Dostoevskii  and  Valentina  E.  Vetlovskaia  from  the  St. 
Petersburg  Institute  of  Russian  Literature  (Pushkin  House). 

There  were  also  a few  scholars  who  had  recently  joined  the  IDS  and  were  at- 
tending their  first  symposium  — Jerzy  Farino  from  Poland,  Alexander  Renanskii 
from  Belarus  (White  Ruthenia),  and  Peter  Torop  from  Estonia. 

The  absence  of  Bela  N.  Rybalko,  director  of  the  Dostoevsky  Museum  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Vera  I.  Bogdanova,  director  of  the  Dostoevsky  House-Museum  in 
Staraia  Russa  was  regrettable.  Every  year,  Rybalko  and  Bogdanova  organize  spe- 
cial conferences  — “Dostoevskiie  Chteniia”  in  November  (St.  Petersburg)  and 
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M;iy  (Stiiraio  Riissa)  — and  t ould  have  provided  the  Oslo  audience  with  valuable 
infurmatioii  about  their  activilies  and  the  state  of  Dostoevsky  research  in  Russia. 

Looking  over  the  participants  at  the  seven  previous  symposia  (Bad  Ems, 
Germany,  ІУ7І;  Si.  Wolfgang,  Austria,  1974;  Rungstedgaard,  Denmark,  1977; 
Bergamo,  Italy,  1980;  C’erisy-la-Salle,  France,  1983;  Nottingham,  England,  1986; 
Ljubljana,  Yugoslavia  j. Slovenia],  1989),  the  devastating  effects  of  time  are  obvi- 
ous: many  of  the  outstanding  Dostoevsky  scholars  who  had  actively  participated 
in  the  life  of  IDS  left  us  forever.  In  just  a three-year  interval  between  Ljubljana 
and  Oslo,  the  IDS  lost  many  founding  niembers  of  the  Society:  Dominique  Arban 
from  France  (June  1991),  Prince  Aléxis  N.  Guedroitz,  Belgium  (Febuary  1992), 
Nikolai  Polioratsky,  USA  (October  1990),  and  Nikolai  V.  Pervushin  of  Canada, 
who  passed  away  in  June  1993.  The  IDS  will  always  be  grateful  to  them  for  having 
honored  the  Society  by  their  support  and  participation  in  its  activities. 

On  Wednesday,  July  29,  the  Eighth  Dostoevsky  Symposium  was  opened  at 
Auditorium  I,  Sophus  Bugge’s  Building,  by  Professor  Geir  Kjetsaa,  chairman  of 
the  Organizing  Committee.  The  Inaugural  Address  was  delivered  by  Professor 
Inge  Lonning,  rector  of  the  University  of  Oslo.  Professor  Rudolf  Neuhäuser, 
President  of  the  of  the  IDS,  dedicated  his  opening  speech  to  a review  of 
Dostoevsky  studies  — “Highways  and  Byways.”  At  15:(Ю,  the  first  session  look 
place  in  the  same  spacious  auditorium. 

The  program  of  the  Eighth  Symposium  was  based  on  a free  choice  of  topics 
by  the  participants.  Nevertheless,  sessions  were  grouped  thematically  whenever 
possible.  These  included  “Dostoevsky  in  Norway,”  “Dostoevsky  and  Modem 
Religious  and  Philosophical  Thought,”  “Dostoevsky  in  the  Theater,  Music  and 
the  Arts,”  and  “Dostoevsky  Today.”  Three  papers  written  on  the  story  “The  Eternal 
Husband”  were  delivered  at  a successful  special  panel  by  Kroo  Katalin  (Hungary), 
Malcolm  V.  Jones  (England),  and  Nina  Perlina  (USA).  Fourteen  other  sessions 
were  titled  “Dostoevsky’s  Poetics  ,”  which  did  not  always  reflect  the  real  content 
of  the  papers  read  at  these  sessions. 

Due  to  the  short  duration  of  the  Symposium  — four  and  a half  working  days 
rather  than  the  six  or  seven  days  programmed  for  previous  symposia  — and  a 
great  number  of  papers  accepted,  the  organizers  had  to  operate  with  parallel  ses- 
sions on  Thursday  afternoon  and  all  day  Friday.  The  inconvenience  of  parallel 
sessions  is  obvious:  members  could  attend  only  the  half  of  the  sessions  and  the 
possibility  of  exchangimg  a wide  variety  of  opinions  was  diminished. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  organizers  did  their  best  to  compensate  the 
participants  of  the  Eighth  Symposium  for  that  inconvenience,  and  to  provide 
some  opportunity  for  them  to  meet  each  other  at  a single  place.  Thanks  to  the 
generous  financial  support  received  by  Professor  Geir  Kjetsaa  and  the  hospitality 
of  the  University,  free  lunches  and  coffee  breaks  at  Frederikke  on  the  Blindem 
campus  were  offered  to  all  participants. 

There  were  62  papers  read  at  the  Eighth  Symposium.  Only  a few  can  be  men- 
tioned here,  while  many  are  expected  to  be  published  in  upcoming  issues  of 
Dostoevsky  Studies,  which  resumed  its  publication  as  “New  Series”  in  December 
1992. 
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The  first  session  of  the  symposium  was  dedicated  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  greatest  Norwegian  writers  and  Dostoevsky.  Academician  Georgii 
M.  Fridlender  (from  St.  Petersburg  Pushkin  House  of  the  Russian  Academy  of 
Sciences)  spoke  about  common  problems  which  occupied  Dostoevsky  and  the 
playwright  Henrik  Ibsen,  who  were  contemporaries.  Professor  Fridlender  showed 
how,  even  in  the  era  of  Positivismus  and  Naturalismus,  both  writers  nevertheless 
combined  in  their  works  the  Actual  and  the  Eternal,  the  Realistic  and  the 
Symbolic. 

Professor  Nils  Лке  Nilsson  of  the  University  of  Stockholm,  who  was  the  first 
IDS  President  from  its  creation  in  1971  until  1977,  chose  another  prominent 
Norwegian  writer,  Knut  Hamsun,  who,  like  Ibsen,  was  very  popular  in  Russia. 
Professor  Nilsson  reminded  the  audience  that  the  outstanding  Danish  critic  Georg 
Brandes  (who  visited  Russia  in  1887  and  with  his  “Russian  Impressions”  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  popularization  of  Russian  literature  in  Scandinavia)  con- 
sidered Knut  Hamsun’s  novels  to  be  typologically  similar  to  those  of 
Dostoevsky.  However,  Professor  Nilsson  noted  that  the  issue  of  Dostoevsky’s 
“influence”  on  Hamsun  is  a rather  complex  problem,  espiecially  if  one  analyzes 
not  only  the  story  “Starvation”  (Golod,  1890),  but  particularly  the  novel 
Mysteria  (1892,  translated  in  Russian  as  Misterii  in  1910). 

Another  very  successful  session  involved  tw'o  prominent  scholars,  longtime 
IDS  members  Professor  Victor  Terras  (Brown  University,  USA)  and  Professor  Sven 
Linnér  (Stockholm,  Sweden).  The  scholars  contrasted  their  views  on  whether 
Dostoevsky  was,  as  Linnér  believed,  a realist,  or  as  Terras  claimed,  a romantic. 
Linnér  referred  to  Dostoevsky’s  statement  that  he  had  “entirely  different  notions 
of  reality  and  realism  than  other  realists  and  critics,”  and  that  “my  idealism  is 
more  real  than  their  realism,”  as  well  as  other  statements  supporting  his  proposi- 
tion. 

Terras  responded  by  pointing  out  the  presence  of  realistic  features  in 
Dostoevsky’s  poetics  but  offered  that  the  terms  “romantic  realist”  and 
“transcendental  realist”  more  aptly  applied  to  Dostoevsky.  In  addition.  Terras 
also  enumerated  a few  fonnaJ  traits  which  he  considers  to  be  romantic,  including 
the  presence  of  a subtext  as  well  as  of  an  “alien  voice”  (the  Bible,  classics  of 
world  literature,  and  so  on).  He  also  mentioned  the  basic  principles  of  Romantic 
poetics  which  dominate  Dostoevsky’s  writing:  idealism,  symbolism,  historism, 
individualism,  and  intuitivism.  This  dialogic  session  should  set  an  example  for 
future  symposia,  whose  main  goals  remain  providing  opportunities  for  discus- 
sion of  opposing  or  controversial  views,  thus  helping  to  revise  established  be- 
liefs which  frequently  become  obsolete  with  modem  research  and  the  discovery 
of  new  factual  materials. 

There  were  several  comparative  papers:  Puskin  and  Dostoevsky  (Gary 
Rosenshield),  Bunin  and  Dostoevsky  (Vladimir  Tunimanov  — ■ An  extended  ver- 
sion of  this  paper  had  already  been  published  in  Russkaia  literature  (St. 
Petersburg],  No.  3 [1992],  pp.  55-73),  Claudel  and  Dostoevsky  (Sophie  Ollivier), 
Nabokov  on  Dostoevsky  (Ludmila  Saraskina),  Grigorii  Landau  on  Dostoevsky 
(Louis  Alain),  Dostoevsky  and  Chemyshevskian  Aesthetics  (Robert  Belknap), 
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Dostoevsky  and  Turgenev  (Charles  Moser),  Dostoevsky  and  Gogol’  (Alexander 
Levitsky),  Thomas  Mann  and  Dostoevsky  (Roman  Struc),  Andrei  Bitov  and 
Dostoevsky  (Ellen  Chances),  and  many  others.  A special  analysis  of  the  multiple 
approach  to  utopie  paradise  in  connection  with  Dostoevsky’s  story  “The  D.'^am 
of  a Ridiculous  Man”  was  done  by  Professor  Rudolf  Neuhäuser. 

A very  valuable  set  of  four  papers  was  presented  on  Dostoevsky’s  religious 
ideas:  Nina  Kau6i$vili  (Italy)  spoke  on  the  role  of  the  Bible  in  the  Dostoevsky 
oeuvre;  Vladimir  Zakharov  (Russia)  on  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  Christian 
calendar  in  Dostoevsky’s  works;  Valentina  Vctlovskaia  (Russia)  offered  in  her 
paper  “Religious  ideas  of  the  young  Dostoevsky,”  a new  opinion  on 
Dostoevsky’s  attitude  toward  the  theories  of  Charles  Fourier;  Roger  Anderson 
(USA),  President  of  the  North  American  Dostoevsky  Society,  gave  an  innovative 
analysis  of  the  religious  allegory  expressed  in  two  major  scenes  in  Crime  and 
Punishment  — the  hiding  by  Raskol’nikov  of  pawnbroker’s  jewelry  under  a stone 
and  his  kneeling  at  the  Hay  Market  — viewed  as  parts  of  a dyptich  icon. 

Professor  Richard  Peace’s  paper  on  “Skvernyi  Anecdot”  and  “Krokodil,” 
connected  certain  features  of  Russian  life  in  the  1860s  with  ideological  search  in 
modem  Russia.  Two  brilliant  papers  on  The  Idiot  were  read  by  Joslein  Bprtnes 
(Norway)  on  the  “Poetics  of  Emptiness”  in  that  novel,  and  by  Irina  Kirillova 
(England)  on  “Foolishness  (iurodstvo)  for  Christ’s  sake  and  its  parody  in  the 
figure  of  Prince  Myshkin.” 

Four  papers  were  devoted  to  a close  reading  of  Dostoevsky’s  texts  in  regard 
to  the  language  of  the  characters,  as  well  as  a nonverbal  expression  of  their  indi- 
viduality. This  type  of  analysis  seems  to  be  long  overdue  and  needs  further  re- 
search and  investigation.  Professor  Audun  J.  Morch  (Norway)  spoke  on  “The 
Revolutionary  with  a Speech  Defect:  A Common  Trait  Originated  from 
Dostoevsky’s  The  Devils"-,  Rosanna  Casari  (Italy)  read  the  paper  “Kniaz  Myshkin 
glazami  kuptsa  Parfena  Rogozhina”;  Nadine  Natov  (USA)  analyzed  particularities 
of  Dmitrii  Karamazov’s  rethoric,  gestures  and  movements;  and  Kristin  Eikeland 
(Norway)  investigated  the  rhetoric  of  the  three  stories  told  by  Father  Zosima  as 
means  of  depicting  his  personality. 

Many  other  valuable  papers  need  attention  in  a detailed  discussion,  which 
can  be  done  when  these  papers  are  published  in  full.  We  can  mention  here  Erik 
Egeberg’s  (Norway)  paper  “Dostoevsky  on  the  Way  to  the  Great  Novels,”  based  on 
the  story  “The  Uncle’s  Dream”;  Birgit  Harres’  (Germany)  paper  “The  Renewal  of 
Man:  On  Poetic  Anthropology  in  Dostoevsky’s  Major  Novel”;  Irene  Zohtab  (New 
Zealand)  spoke  on  “Dostoevsky  and  Protestantism”;  Jerzy  Farino  (Poland)  and 
Alexander  Renansky  (Belarus’)  interpreted  two  episodes  from  The  Brothers 
Karamazov,  Farino  spoke  on  “Chaepitie  v traktire  ‘Stolichnyi  gorod’:  Ob  odnom 
mifologizme  Brat’ev  Karamazovych,”  and  Rehansky  analyzed  “Scandal  scene  as  a 
form  of  psychodrama,”  while  Gianpiero  Piretto  (Italy)  discussed  Dostoevsky’s 
use  of  “The  Crowd  as  Artistic  Device.”  Two  papers  discussed  the  problems  of  ill- 
ness and  epilepsy  ( Roman  S.  Struc  and  Halfdan  KienilO.  a subject  which  was  in- 
tensively treated  at  the  Ljubljana  Symposium  during  a special  panel  with  partici- 
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pation  of  Horst-Jiirgen  Gerigk,  Caryl  Emerson,  Halfdan  Kierulf,  and  Nathan 
Rosen. 

The  IDS  is  an  independent  voluntary  organization.  Therefore,  every  three 
years,  at  the  usual  international  symposium,  the  most  important  questions  of  its 
activities  have  been  discussed  and,  usually,  solved.  Many  acute  organizational 
problems  were  put  forward  during  two  Oslo  meetings;  one  — on  July  29  — of  the 
members  of  the  Organizing  Committee,  Program  Committee,  and  the  IDS 
Executive  Council  with  National  Representatives;  another  — on  July  31  — the 
General  Assembly  - me  IDS  Business  Meeting. 

One  of  the  major  problems  was  the  publication  of  the  IDS  Journal  Dostoevsky 
Studies.  The  last  issue  — No.  9 — was  published  in  1989,  and  partly  distributed 
during  the  Ljubljana  Symposium. 

The  projected  nos.  10  and  11  did  not  come  out  because  of  financial  difficul- 
ties and  the  inability  of  assistant  editor  Professor  Alexander  Skaza  to  continue 
publication  of  the  journal  in  Ljubljana.  Consequently,  papers  read  at  Ljubljana 
Symposium  have  been  published  by  the  Astra  Press.  The  Editor-in-Chief, 
Professor  Rudolf  Neuhäuser,  announced  that  he  will  be  unable  to  continue  his  ed- 
itorial work.  Professor  Gene  Fitzgerald,  from  the  University  of  Utah,  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  North  American  Dostoevsky  Society  (which  was  created  in  1970), 
was  asked  to  assume  the  position  of  DS  editor.  He  agreed  to  take  care  of  a new  se- 
ries of  Dostoevsky  Studies  in  cooperation  with  the  US  publisher.  Professor 
Charles  Schlacks,  Jr. 

The  next  important  topic  discussed  was  the  site  of  the  next.  Ninth,  IDS 
Symposium.  Two  proposals  were  made:  Professor  Andrzej  Lazari  proposed  Lödz; 
Professor  Rudolf  Neuhäuser,  who  was  unanimously  re-affirmed  as  the  IDS 
President  for  a second  term,  proposed  Austria  — Klagenfurt  or  a special  confer- 
ence site  near  Vienna.  The  latter  proposal  was  gladly  approved  by  the  partici- 
pants, who  value  the  traditional  arrangement  to  hold  IDS  Symposia  in  a smaller 
place  in  order  to  facilitate  communication  and  the  exchange  of  scholarly  material. 

The  Eighth  Symposium  was  closed  on  Sunday,  August  2,  by  Academician 
and  Honorary  President  of  the  IDS  Georgii  M.  Fridlender  who  spoke  on  the  past 
and  future  activities  of  the  IDS  and  on  new  publications  planned  by  the  St. 
Petersburg  Institute  of  Russian  Literature. 

On  Saturday,  August  1,  after  two  morning  sessions  at  PAN  Conference  Center 
and  a lunch,  buses  took  the  Symposium  participants  for  excursions  to 
Holmenkollen,  the  famous  ski-jump  center,  the  Viking  Ship  Museums,  and  fi- 
nally to  the  Munch  Museum.  There  a piano  recital  was  offered  by  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Norwegian  pianists,  Jens  Harald  Bratlie,  who  played  selections  by 
Rachmaninov,  Grieg  and  two  other  Norwegian  composers. 

A very  valuable  paper  read  by  Martin  Nag  on  Friday,  July  31,  should  be  men- 
tioned here  in  connection  with  the  visit  to  Munch  Museum,  which  contains  a 
unique  collection  of  Edvard  Munch  paintings  and  drawings.  Nag  spoke  about  the 
interest  Edvard  Munch,  the  greatest  Norwegian  painter,  showed  in  Dostoevsky's 
works.  Munch  was  especially  fascinated  by  the  novel  Prince  Myshkin  (The  Idiot) 
and  created  paintings  and  portraits  inspired  by  White  Nights,  “The  Gentle 
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Crealiirc”  (Kroikaiii)  and  The  Player.  The  publication  of  Martin  Nag’s  paper  would 
do  a great  service  to  all  Dostoevsky  scholars:  it  contains  much  new  information 
about  the  artistic  inspiration  provided  by  the  Russian  writer  to  the  Norwegian 
painter,  whose  wonderful  paintings,  included  his  majestic  Sun,  the  participants 
admired  in  the  museum.  It  also  would  bring  them  back- the  time  when  they  en- 
joyed the  hospitality  of  the  University  of  Oslo  and  of  their  Norwegian  colleagues. 

From  the  Munch  Museum  the  buses  brought  the  participants  to  the  Oslo 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  - Majorstuen  Kirke,  where  the  traditional  Memorial 
Service  for  Fedor  Dosloevsky  was  celebrated. 

On  Sunday,  August  2,  after  the  last  session  at  PAN,  “Dostoevsky  Today,’’ 
when  three  papers  were  read  by  Ellen  Chances  (USA),  Milan  DjurCinov 
(Macedonia),  and  Andrzej  Lazari  (Poland),  and  the  concluding  word  by  the 
Academician  Georgii  M.  Fridlender,  a few  participants  departed.  The  majority 
stayed  for  another  day  and,  after  lunch,  visited  the  Oslo  National  Gallery,  upon 
the  initiative  of  Professor  Erik  Egeberg.  After  the  closing  of  the  Gallery.  Professor 
Egeberg  took  a group  of  participants,  headed  by  Professor  Georgii  Mikhailovich, 
for  a walk  to  the  impressive  Rädhus,  Oslo’s  City  Hall,  and  the  ancient  fortress  of 
Akershus  with  a majestic  view  on  the  harbor  and  the  city. 

Nadine  Nalov 
Vice-President  of  the  IDS 
Professor  Emerita 
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USA:  William  M.  Todd  III 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  13  EXCITING  JOURNALS 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN  SLAVIC  STUDIES 
CLASSICAL  RUSSIA 


DOSTOEVSKY  STUDIES 

EAST  CENTRAL  EUROPE 

EXPERIMENT:  A JOURNAL 
OE  RUSSIAN  CULTURE 


NABOKOV  STUDIES 


NEE:  A BILINGUAL  JOURNAL 
OE  THE  RUSSIAN  AVANT-GARDE 


THE  PUSHKIN  JOURNAL 


ROMANTIC  RUSSIA 

RUSSIAN  HISTORY 

THE  SILVER  AGE:  RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE  AND  CULTURE  1 890- 1 92 1 

SOUTHEASTERN  EUROPE 


THE  SOVIET  AND  POST-SOVIET  REVIEW 
dormerly  SOVIET  UNION/UNION  SOVIETIQUE) 

Tliese  joiiriuils  proviile  ihe  mosi  comprclicnsive  coverage  of 
Russia  aiul  liaslcm  Huro]-)e  in  Norlli  American  academic  slndies. 
I'or  conicnl  and  snhscriplion  informalion,  jilcase  contact  Cliarles 
Sclilacks,  Jr.,  Puhlislier,  Center  lor  Multiethnic  anil 
'Pransnational  Slndies,  University  id  Sonllicrn  Calilornia, 
Kerckholl  Mali,  734  West  Ailams  В1\ч1.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
dOI)S‘J-7724,  USA. 


